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ne of the past 
two years have brought business and 
industry down to bed-rock in manu- 
facturing and distributing costs. In 
so far as physical operations are con- 
cerned, the automobile industry has 
met the situation adequately. There 
has been no cowardly solution of sim- 
ply shutting down plants and cutting 
payrolls until the storm blows over. 
Efforts have been made to continue 
production of more efficient automo- 
biles and trucks at lower costs, and, 
by passing these economies along to 
the public, to stimulate sales in this 
industry which is so vital to Ameri- 
can business. 

But I wonder if we have got 
down to bed-rock in the more intangi- 
ble things which are, after all, the 
determining factors in the success or 
failure of a business. The first and 
tritest rule of business conduct is 
“Honesty is the best policy.” 

To apply this to the trucking busi- 
ness—without any beating about the 
bush—I mean to ask in all sincerity 
and humility whether manufacturing 
and sales policies in truck divisions 
have had the truck buyers’ best inter- 
ests as their goal. It is a question of 
good judgment rather than one of 
good intentions. 

We have been selling vehicles, which 
is a mistake. What we ought to sell 
with every truck is the assurance of 
profit on the operation of the truck. 
Sales appeals have been based on ap- 
pearance, on speed, on power, on 
capacity when it ought to be obvious 
that no single one of these factors 
makes a good truck. Speed, power, 
capacity and appearance plus depend- 
ability, economical operation and long 
life is the proper formula for a truck 
that will bring a profit to its operator. 

We ought not to think of it as sell- 
ing just cast iron and steel. The truck 
should be a unit of transportation, 
developed through the best engineer- 
ing study to combine speed, power and 
capacity at no sacrifice of dependabil- 
ity, economy of operation and appear- 
ance. 

This is no Utopian vehicle. It is 
simply a matter of engineering and 
production skill. If the development 
of commercial vehicles has not kept 
pace with passenger cars, it has not 
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been due to lack of engineering and 
production facilities, but rather due to 
a feeling by some manufacturers that 
the field was limited and, therefore, 
less profitable. That is a common 
though not a wise viewpoint. 

Any truck merchant realizes that, 
generally speaking, every trucking 
operation has its peculiar problems, 
and therefore presents different re- 
quirements. This complicates the re- 
tailer’s job. He must try to sell speed 
when, perhaps, power and capacity 
are actually the factors that will per- 
mit the trucking concern to make a 
profit. Or again, he may be able to 
swing the prospect into line by trad- 
ing on “appearance” alone when, as a 
matter of cold business judgment, at- 
tractive appearance in a particular 
case is relatively unimportant and is 
only one of the many things to be 
considered. 

Pressure to make sales “at any cost” 
has been applied by the times, and I 
doubt that any of us has been entirely 
free of blame on this point. But it 
has made truck sales extremely ex- 
pensive, for we cannot profit unless 
the trucking business is profitable. 
Poor buying advice makes no money 
for the operator—and, in the end, 
makes no money for the dealer who 
makes a bad sale. 

Unless the truck operator can make 
a satisfactory profit, he will not stay 
in business, and truck manufacturers 
lose a customer. This means that the 
market for trucks is restricted, tem- 
porarily at least. Multiply one bad 
sale by the thousands that occur and 
you begin to get a picture of an in- 
dustry that is in danger of strangling 
itself. 

That is why it is a serious mistake 
for a dealer to sell a truck that will 
not meet the specific needs of the 
prospect. I do not pretend to say that 
our own dealers are above criticism. 
One of the most serious practices 
that we have had to contend with is 
the temptation to sell a light truck, 
on its price appeal alone, when a 
heavier one is needed to do the job 
properly. 

The honest and wiser course for the 
dealer would be to quote the unit that 
will best do the job—regardless of 
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AUTHOR'S NOTE—This article, 
like its September predecessor, 
‘“‘Our Industry Needs Leaders— 
Not Drivers,” is written with the 
full knowledge that it is hazard- 
ous to express too many opin- 
ions, even though the opinions 
are based on actual experience. 


—_ could be written con- 


cerning wholesale distribution, com- 
monly known as “dealer operations,” 
and whereas the operations have beer. 
multitudinous and have met with va- 
ried success, the “patient” is in 
rather tough shape due to numerous 
complications, but principally that 
deadly and highly infectious disease, 
“Overtraditis.” 

From the era when trucks were 
shipped to the dealer sight-draft and 
through the palmy days when bank- 
ers would finance them, up to the 
present time the dealer has been the 
victim of everything but assault and 
battery because he has tried to mer- 
chandise trucks on the same basis as 
the manufacturers themselves do. The 
dealer, however, has not been able to 
meet the situation quite as success- 
fully only because of his inability to 
consistently play the annual game of 
“write-offs” or “write-downs” — take 
your choice. 

Not long ago I had the interesting 
experience of covering quite an exten- 
sive territory with a wholesale man- 
ager of a truck company who was 
doing everything possible to sell his 
dealer organization on the idea of 
merchandising a large volume of 
trucks at a profit. This wholesale 
manager was good, in fact ’way above 
the average. But in the final analysis 
in each instance the case came to rest 
when inventory was taken and actual 
appraisals were made of the used 
trucks on hand unsold. 

Manufacturers have made heroic 
efforts, expended huge sums of money, 
developed hundreds of ideas, yes, bent 
right over backwards, so to speak, 
from a time just prior to the depres- 
sion, to assist the dealer in every way 
to sell trucks on reasonable terms at 
a fair profit. But the same sponge— 
over-allowances—soon absorbs operat- 
ing capital, and you cannot squeeze it 
out again. The dealer is up against 
the same cut-throat competition the 
branch -house organization has to 
fight, with less margin than the 
branch. 

Automotive dealers, to a consider- 
able extent, have not always been good 
business men. Too many of them 
thought in terms of gross sales rather 
than net profits. But today I believe 
we can say he is a much better busi- 
ness man than ever before because 
experience has taught him the differ- 
ence between volume and profits, and 
he has learned to control overhead. 
There is considerable evidence now 
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that manufacturers are awake to the 
fact that unless their dealers prosper 
they themselves cannot stay in busi- 
ness. 

At the present time the truck indus- 
try is waging a hard battle to retain 
dealers. Most all of the factories are 
making a remarkable effort in that di- 
rection. But it surely must be evident 
to anyone not completely blinded by 
factory sales tradition that the scar- 
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city of dealer material and of dealer 
capital will very soon make it neces- 
sary to completely revise present 
sales policies. ‘The truck manufac- 
turers either will be forced to mer- 
chandise most of their products di- 
rectly with the assistance of much 
fewer dealers, or devise some way of 
making the business profitable 
enough to invite outside capital. To 
make the business attractive, the wide- 
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Inflated List Prices and Over-Allowances on Trade-ins 
Are Deep-Rooted Evils That Must Be Eradicated 
and Can Be if the Trucking Industry Wills It 


spread practice of overtrading must 
be curbed. 

In the final analysis, there is only 
one thing basically wrong with the 
truck business, and that is this bad 
business practice of bidding against 
each other for almost every order so 
that, due to over-allowances or trade- 
ins, little or no profit is left for the 
successful bidder—and frequently a 
loss. And in the face of this intoler- 
able situation we are constantly striv- 
ing for volume. Just like taking bad 
medicine and asking for more of it 
in copious doses. 

This practice is most destructive, to 
say the least, of sound merchandising 
principles. It burlesques real sales 
ability and retards enthusiasm. It is 
bad education in every respect, and 
seriously discourages stock invest- 
ments and dividend-paying possibili- 
ties to those who have invested. In 
fact, it is responsible for practically 
all of our troubles. 

This cancer of the truck business— 
excessive trade allowances on used 
trucks—could be eradicated or at least 
controlled if the manufacturers would 
come to some agreement among them- 
selves whereby fixed allowances would 
be made on each make based upon 
junk values, and whereby the trade-in 
would be scrapped, not resold. Trade- 
ins not coming under the heading of 
obsolete equipment could also be 
traded in on predetermined allow- 
ances and resold. I mention this 
merely to emphasize the fact that this 
asinine practice can and must be rem- 
edied if the motor truck industry is 
to build up and remain in a healthy 
condition. 

Other trade groups have eliminated 
unfair and disastrous competition by 
law or mutual agreement and have, 
by these means, revived the “dying 
goose” to the extent that it has again 
been able to lay golden eggs. I have 
heard arguments advanced why it 
was almost impossible to bring all of 
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the manufacturers into binding agree- 
ment, as suggested above, and al- 
though these manufacturers. will 
agree that in so doing, the greatest 
handicap to the industry would be 
eliminated. I have never heard a sin- 
gle executive suggest a plan or idea 
as to how it might be accomplished. 

It has been said more than once 
that fear of judicial investigation be- 
cause restraint of trade was involved, 
was the real obstacle preventing the 
eradication of this practice of over- 
allowance by general agreement. In 
reality if it were not for the real fear 
that the majority or all manufactur- 
ers would not fall in line and adhere 
strictly to a “red book” price, this 
profit-destroying plague would quickly 
be eliminated for all time, and every 
sales manager and salesman would 
breathe a long-suppressed sigh of re- 
lief. 

I have talked with a great many 
men in every position in the truck 
business, and financers outside of the 
industry, and everyone to a man has 
cursed the prevalence of over-allow- 
ance. Yet the evil continues un- 
abated. It certainly does seem rather 
strange that every manufacturer 
does not of his own accord set about 
to stop it. 


Mouthful of Facts 


Running hand-in-hand with over- 
allowance is price inflation. This was 
very ably treated by Mr. Cleary, pres- 
ident of S.P.A. Truck Co., in the 
June issue of the COMMERCIAL CAR 
JOURNAL and further reinforced by 
an operator’s viewpoint, which was 
expressed by J. R. Bingaman in the 
July number. In fact, Mr. Binga- 
man’s article was about the biggest 
mouthful of facts rightfully hurled at 
our industry by an operator in a 
long time. There is no question that 
the facts related by Mr. Bingaman 
reflected the opinions of countless 





WATCH FOR COMMENTS 


In the November issue we will publish the 
many interesting and thought - provoking 
comments and opinions stimulated by the 
Author's first sally against the evils in the 
truck industry, “Our Industry Needs Lead- 
ers—Not Drivers,’ which appeared in the 
September issue. 


The Trade-In, another member of the “ugly” 
company that has been stalking the indus- 
try for years, is the theme of the current 
article. The subject is close to all in the 
trucking business, and all desiring to unbur- 
den themselves of ideas, opinions or criti- 
cisms on the subject will find welcome in the 
columns of Commercial Car Journal. 


truck operators and, I might add, 
truck salesmen as well. 

Price inflation, sometimes called 
“watering,” is the offspring of the 
trade-in evil. Price inflation and 
over-allowance have become such an 
overgrown combination that when a 
prospective customer, who is not a 
truck owner, is ready to buy, he is 
frequently advised to purchase a junk 
truck so that it may be traded in at 
an over-allowance in order that he 
may procure as much for his money 
as the buyer who really has a truck 
to trade, regardless of their compara- 
tive values. 

The trade-in evil can be eradi- 
cated, or at least controlled, if the in- 
dustry but wills it. Let’s get back to 
real merchandising, replace the pre- 
mium that rightfully belongs to real 
sales ability, and do it now. Let merit 
of product and ability of manage- 
ment decide the fate of the present 
surviving manufacturers and put a 
stop to this dog-eat-dog variety of 
competition fostered by anxiety for 
volume that would not be tolerated 
by any other industry. 

The petroleum industry has had its 
struggle up and down, yet the com- 
panies have the merchandising end of 
their business fairly well stabilized 
and under control. They are strongly 
associated for the good of the oil in- 
dustry. Competition is exceedingly 
keen but the oil companies are not re- 
sorting to bartering, nor do they per- 
mit the buyer to dictate terms or price. 

The moving picture industry had 
TURN TO PAGE 45, PLEASB 
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L. Governor Roosevelt, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and others who 
indorse the plan for relief of the rail- 
roads as outlined by the Democratic 
presidential nominee in his Salt Lake 
City speech, believe that we must have 
monopoly in transportation through 
the consolidation and coordination of 
transportation by railroad, motor ve- 
hicle water carriers and airplane, I 
disagree. 

This does not mean I am not anxious 
to straighten out inequalities of oppor- 
tunity. But when that has been done 
I desire that each means of transpor- 
tation shall get the business it is best 
adapted to handle, without interfer- 
ence from any other agency of trans- 
portation. 

By no means do I desire to cripple 
the railroads, but I ask them to face 
the realities of the situation. The 
railroads do not want Government 
regulation abolished. 

If Government regulation were 
withdrawn, they would engage in 
competitive methods. that would ruin 
the weaker lines and, in all proba- 
bility, take the stronger ones with 
them. The protection the Government 
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EDITOR'S NOTE—Here is an interesting 
discussion of the rail-truck case by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan. It is 
important because of its sensible advice to 
the railroads and its fairness to trucks and 
other competing transportation services. 

The statement originally was published in 
a copyright interview in The Detroit News 
and client newspapers of the North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance. Senator Couzens, 
when approached by a representative of 
COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL, said the 
news statement was accurate and that he 
had nothing to add. 

The only liberty which the editor has ex- 
ercised is in altering the sequence of the 
Senator's arguments. 


gives them against these competitive 
methods is something no other private 
industry gets. 

I favor both state and Federal Gov- 
ernment regulation of motorbus and 
motor truck transportation, but I 
warn against regulation which at- 
tempts to put up the cost of the serv- 
ice equal to that necessary to maintain 
the railroads. 

Let the railroads recognize com- 
petitive conditions and strip to the 
bone for action, and they will get all 
the business which logically belongs 


Senator Says They Must 


Face Realities of Competi- 
tion; Not Ask Public to Pay 
Cost of Obsolete Equipment 


By JAMES COUZENS 


Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee of the U. S. Senate 


to them because of bulk or long haul 
freight, leaving to other transporta- 
tion facilities such business as these 
can efficiently handle. 

The railroads must strip themselves 
of all unnecessary or obsolete facili- 
ties and expect a return only on 
necessary or useful capital. 

What I mean by “obsolete” are fa- 
cilities not needed as a result of the 
rapid development of good roads and 
the motor industry. 

It is roughly estimated there are 
70,000 railroad stations that ought to 
be abandoned. There are many thou- 
sands of miles of branch and short line 
railroads not needed, because motor 
vehicles give service more efficiently. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars are 
invested in great terminal facilities 
for handling less-than-carload and 
other short-haul business—facilities 
that, in my judgment, will never be 
needed again. , 

Neither Governor Roosevelt nor 
Congress should contemplate that the 
public continue to pay freight rates 
sufficiently high to give a return on 
these unnecessary facilities. While 
the railroads are the backbone of our 
transportation service, the public 
should not be asked to pay a return 
on obsolete or unnecessary facilities 
any more than they should be asked 
to pay a return on obsolete or unnec- 
essary facilities in any other line of 
business. 

Until a few years ago, the railroad 
industry generally was considered a 
monoply. Many railroad owners have 
not yet awakened to the changed con- 
ditions which have removed them from 
the monopolistic class. They still 
think it the Government’s responsi- 
bility to see that they get an adequate 
return on all their facilities, whether 
or not used or useful. They have not 
been required to compete on rates for 
many decades, because the Govern- 
ment has guaranteed them against 
competitive rates. 

TURN TO PAGE 45, PLEASE 
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RAILROADS HOLD THE KEY TO 
OF SUPER-HIGHWAYS 


A SYSTEM 


A Scheme for Coordinating 
Rail and Motor Traflic by 
BuildingElevatedRailways and 
Highways Over Trunk Lines 


By LEON CAMMEN 


Consulting Engineer 


Boom periods in the history of 
the United States have usually been 
based on developments in some one or 
two key industries. Emergence from 
the present slough of despond would 
be greatly accelerated by develop- 
ments in another key industry. What 
is this industry? 

A careful analysis indicates that 
the greatest need of the country today 
is an integrated and properly organ- 
ized industry of transportation, mean- 
ing by this an industry including all 
forms of transportation—railroads, 
motor trucks, passenger cars, buses, 
and airplanes. 

We have no such industry. We 
have railroads in which enormous 
sums are invested, but several new 
forms of transportation—pipe lines, 
trucks, automobiles, buses, airplanes— 
enjoy practically unrestricted com- 
petition with the railroads and are 
themselves operated without regard 
to national requirements and for in- 
dividual, and often temporary and 
elusive, profits. 

The existing situation is a difficult 
and disturbing one. On the one hand 
the transportation agencies competing 
with the railroads have a perfect eco- 
nomic justification and have come to 
stay. It would be possible by means 
of punitive taxation or special re- 
strictive legislation to impose such 
handicaps on their operation as to 
make their competition with railroads 
ineffective, but this would simply 
mean that traffic would be forced into 
less suitable channels, and the result 
would not be to ultimate good of the 
community. On the other hand, the 
railroads are necessary, because they 
still constitute and apparently will 
continue to constitute for a number 
of years the cardinal method of trans- 
portation, the only one for the heavy 
commodities. Therefore any weaken- 
ing of their operative mechanism is 
done at the expense of the whole 
nation. 

The most important task today in 
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EDITOR'S NOTE—Our present highway 
system can well be likened to a babe in arms 
when contemplated in relation to the 
magnificent system visualized by Messrs. 
Teager and Cammen, two forward-looking 
engineers. This article, excerpted from, and 
through the courtesy of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, is a perfect complement to the super- 
highway ideas suggested by Mr. Teager in 
the August issue of COMMERCIAL CAR 
JOURNAL. It not only strikes at the heart 
of the railroads’ present transportation 
dilemma, but blazes a way to its solution, 
which will at one and the same time lighten 
our present economic stress, advance motor 
transportation and provide the American 
public with a “new deal" in rapid passenger 
and freight transportation. 


so far as national economics is con- 
cerned is therefore to coordinate the 
various transportation factors in such 
a manner as to change the present 
chaos into a balanced industry of 
transportation. It is the purpose of 
this article to suggest a means by 
which this can be done, and which will 
at the same time provide an enormous 
amount of business for our key in- 
dustries and also improve the financial 
standing of railroad securities. 

Of late it has been suggested that 
the railroads should extend their op- 





erations to include highway transpor- 
tation, either by building up motor- 
truck and motor-bus systems of their 
own, or even by building special high- 
ways owned and used exclusively by 
railroads. While this is possible, cer- 
tain objections have been raised. If 
the railroads operate motor trucks 
and motor buses, their position in ask- 
ing for protection against unfair 
competition on part of these forms 
of transportation becomes untenable. 
Obviously they cannot, for example, 
complain of low taxation on buses and 
trucks while enjoying the privileges 
of such a situation. 

As to the building of highways 
(apart from roadbeds) to be owned 
by the railroads, two objections may be 
cited. In the first place, the legal and 
constitutional questions involved are 
both complicated and uncertain, and, 
secondly, the cost of such highways 
would be stupendous, 

To sum up, our railroads have 
grown economically weak and lack 
capital for necessary improvements, 
and motor vehicles cannot operate 
most effectively because of limitations 
of the highways, which, in turn, can- 
not be properly improved because the 
TURN TO PAGE 44, PLEASE 
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The "Ne'er Do Well" 


i should beware of 
cheap help and the employment of 
“ne’er do wells.” A study of a man’s 
employment record should serve rea- 
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sonably well as a key to whether or 
not he is to be placed in charge of a 
truck, passenger car or other vehicle. 
Since such drivers always put their 
best foot forward the employer should 
question carefully and find out wheth- 
er they have the necessary knowledge. 


Accident Experience Study of 
257 Drivers Reveals That 
You Cannot Judge the Sale 
Driver By His Appearance 


EDITORIAL.—That good ol’ proverb, "All 
is not gold that glitters,’ may appropriately 
be applied to applicants of good general 
appearance by wise employers of drivers, 
according to the findings of Dr. Alvahh R. 
Lauer of lowa State College. His study re- 
vealed that there are certain definite types 
of dangerous drivers whose weaknesses can 
only be determined by a bit of practical psy- 
chology and a study of the applicant's mental 
processes. 

In analyzing the accident experience of 
257 drivers, Dr. Lauer was not only able to 
determine that about 33 per cent had all 
the accidents, and about 7 per cent had 
half the accidents, but he was able by cata- 
loging the repeaters to classify the char- 
acteristics which make drivers prone to ac- 
cidents. These interesting classifications, 
made available through the courtesy of the 
National Safety Council, follow and should 
be a great help to fleet owners anxious to 
penetrate beyond the superficialities of ap- 
pearance into the applicant's mind and 
behavior. 


The "Hot Head" 


Students of abnormal psychology 
are familiar with paranoiac tendencies 
present in many persons. When so 
affected, the person thinks everyone is 
trying to get the best of him. His 
landlord desires to see him in the poor- 
house, his wife tries to make life hard 
for him, the children purposely de- 
stroy his personal belongings, the 
neighbors do not respect him, the fore- 
man gives him unpleasant jobs, and 
his salary is not adequate for a man 
of his caliber. Such a man is always 
angered by something and thus is al- 
ways under a strain. He is the type 
who is vindictive and deliberately 
stops his car suddenly to “show up the 
driver behind.” He is full of alibis 
and equally full of trouble. 


The "Timid Soul" 


Women generally are to be classed 
in this group, especially the more deli- 


cate ones. The effeminate man is likely 
TURN TO PAGE 24, PLEASE 
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CAN LOCAL | RUCKMEN Sup OFF 


THE FHANDCUFFS BINDING | HEM? 


State and Local Truck Asso- 
ciation Secretaries Voice 


Opinions on Mr. Barry's 10 
Recommendations for Relief 


EDITOR'S PREFACE.—In the August issue 
appeared an article entitled “Have Local 
Haulers Been Handcuffed?" by Tom Barry, 
executive secretary of the Merchant Truck- 
men's Bureau of New York. Mr. Barry 
viewed with alarm the growing plight of 
the local draymen and suggested ways to 
remove their shackles. Mr. Barry spoke 
frankly and, it must be said to his credit, 
did not defend the mistakes his own group 
has made. In concluding his article he 
made ten recommendations. 

Commercial Car Journal sent copies of 
the article to 44 secretaries of state 
and local truck associations and requested 
frank expressions of opinion on the recom- 
mendations. The fact that not all 44 
secretaries expressed opinions on a prob- 
lem of vital concern may be variously in- 
terpreted: they were too busy to put their 
opinions on paper; they had no regard for 
the suggestions; they had no opinions; they 
had no interest in the discussion. Personally 
we prefer to believe they were too busy to 
write. 

Therefore the opinions here summarized 
represent the personal views of secretaries 
who have studied the recommendations, who 
are familiar with the problems under discus- 
sion and feel strongly enough to take the 
time to arrange their thoughts and put them 
down on paper. For this reason they deserve 
the industry's consideration. 

This discussion by no means solves the 
problem at issue, but it does indicate sev- 
eral courses which concerted action may 
take to curb and eliminate the growing 
cleavage between local draymen and over- 
the-road haulers. Dissension within the in- 
dustry must be avoided, otherwise a house 


divided against itself is wide open to inimical 
interests. 


Oy scicanaaheate 1. Local 
truckmen, in cities of the first class, 
might try to bring about mergers of 
small trucking firms, or medium-sized 
firms, and then sell to the railroads 
the idea of the new corporation taking 
over possible store-door delivery oper- 
ations in preference to having the 
railroads turn over this project to the 
Railway Express Agency. 
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Opinions.—There was a well-divided 
difference of opinion on this proposal. 
Those favoring the suggested mergers 
had their case well summarized by 
Ray G. Atherton, executive secretary, 
Associated Motor Carriers of Okla- 
homa: “It is my opinion that mergers 
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of the small or medium-size firms in 
cities of the first class are thoroughly 
desirable, and that in addition to 
enabling them better to approach the 
railroads in regard to the taking over 
of local delivery operations, it will 
benefit the industry at large by the 
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removal of poorly financed, poorly 
equipped firms which, without regard 
to operation costs, disrupt the local 
industry by constant rate cutting and 
similar practices. In any instance, I 
believe that this move will be much 
better for local truck men than to have 
the local delivery operations turned 
over to the Railway Express Agency.” 

The opposing viewpoint was tersely 
stated by T. A. Horrocks, secretary, 
Minnesota Truck Owners Association, 
and Day Baker, secretary, Motor 
Truck Club of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Horrocks labeled the suggestion good 
“if you can change human nature.” 
“Mankind is selfish and individuals 
are in the main ambitious,” he said, 
“so as fast as mergers are completed 
other ‘small’ concerns will spring up.” 

Mr. Baker observed that formation 
of mergers would tend to create a 
monopoly in highway transportation 
and shippers wouldn’t stand for it. 
The shippers, he said, would oppose 
transportation domination with the 
purchase of trucks that would “give 
them personal transportation service 
when and where they want it.” 

Recommendation 2. Failing in this 
(mergers), local truckmen might seek 
to contract with the Railway Express 
Agency for the performance of store- 
door delivery. 


Response Varies on No. 2 


Opinions.—The response was varied. 
Mr. Atherton said: “It seems to me 
that, failing in the consolidation plan, 
nothing remains but for the local 
haulers to secure whatever contracts 
they can with the Railway Express 
Company, provided the railroads enter 
into an agreement with that com- 
pany.” 

Mr. Horrocks: “I cannot see why 
the Railway Express Agency (rail- 
road owned) would consider contract 
with local cartage companies. It is 
true that Railway Express Agency 
with its large fleets and personnel en- 
joys lower operating costs than local 
drayage concerns.” 

Asher Frank, secretary, Florida 
Research Motor Association: “I don’t 
believe the Railroad Express Agency 
wants the business. It would mean 
considerable investment in new equip- 
ment, and the RRX is doubtful if the 
business would justify the outlay.” 

Recommendation 3. Local truck- 
men might seek to develop new forms 
of rail-trucking contacts and con- 
tracts, so that at least some percent- 
age of available freight will continue 
to be controlled by truckmen them- 
selves.” 

Opinions. —- There was general 
agreement on this point, Day Baker 
elaborating on the matter as follows: 
“Some of our local truckmen have 
developed rail-trucking contracts, such 
contracts having been made through 
the rail subsidiaries, which have been 
extremely profitable to the few se- 
lected preferred truckmen, but very 
unprofitable to the railroad that sup- 
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plied the funds to its subsidiary which 
in turn paid the trucker on a liberal 
per diem plus mileage basis, while 
the subsidiary quoted the shipper a 
rate far below the published rail tariff 
of the parent railroad. This was done 
in an effort to crush other truckmen, 
but so far has not proved a success, 
as those truckmen not selected have 
continued to give their customers their 
personal service, which has not been 
done by the rail subsidiary.” 

Recommendation 4. Zone tariffs, 
rigidly adhered to, might be drawn 
up and distributed by local truckmen 
so that trucking may be stabilized and 
trucking rates controlled. 

Opinions.—While some secretaries 
said this could not be done (one sec- 
retary going so far as to remark: 
“Barry must have been in love when 
he thought of this’), others declared 
there must be some stabilization of 
trucking rates or else truckmen will 
continue to be afflicted with profitless 
paralysis. 

“Unless truckmen establish local 
rates or zone tariffs in a way that 
will cause rigid enforcement, the fu- 
ture of highway trucking for hire is 
dark,” said R. D. Smith, secretary, 
Alabama Motor Freight Association. 

Mr. Atherton: “Either a system of 
zone tariffs or some other form of 
uniform rate schedules should be in- 
stituted by common consent, and put 
into execution through the local asso- 
ciation, else the unprofitable and vir- 
tually disastrous rate cutting which 
now exists will continue to paralyze 
the local-haul business.” 

Day Baker pointed out that zone 
tariffs are not applicable to highway 
transportation because of local con- 
ditions which make some customers 
more accessible than others. 

Recommendation 5. Terminal oper- 
ations for over-road haulers might be 
developed, and these terminals be lo- 
cated outside the cities in less con- 
gested thoroughfares. 

Opinions. — There was_ general 
agreement that this proposal possessed 
merit. “The truck terminal idea for 
over-road companies,” said Mr. Ather- 
ton, “is taking root in Oklahoma, and 
at this time at least two large termi- 
nals have been instituted in Okla- 
homa City.” 

“Many savings could be made by 
outside city terminals,” declared Mr. 
Frank. 

“They should be practically beyond 
city limits,” according to Mr. Smith, 
“and owned and controlled by the 
trucking interests, who should also 
own and control the equipment for 
handling pickups and deliveries.” 

Recommendation 6. Competing over- 
road truck lines might be merged 
into a number of well-financed compa- 
nies, into efficient companies, the rates 
of which would be controlled by some 
medium other than the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Opinions.—Most of the secretaries 
approved this recommendation heart- 





ily. Mr. Horrocks ably summarized 
the reasons for approval: “I believe 
this would result in lower operating 
costs, financial strength, firmer adher- 
ence to rates and tariffs. I am in 
entire agreement that rates should be 
controlled and most decidedly by some 
other agency than the I. C. C.” 

Recommendation 7. From merged 
over-road carriers a Contact Board 
might be set up to contact with high 
railroad officials and thus seek to put 
an end to the rail-truck warfare. 

Opinions.—The idea of a contact 
board met with practically unanimous 
endorsement, and was regarded as a 
sound approach to a sane and amica- 
ble solution of problems. 

Recommendation 8. Efforts might 
be made to interest big shippers in 
the financing of mergers of over-road 
truck lines to the end that their influ- 
ence, their tonnage, their prestige, 
may aid in halting the rail-truck in- 
surrection. 


Tried and Failed 


Opinions.—While this was acknowl- 
edged a good thought, evidence was 
brought forward by several secretar- 
ies to show that it had been tried and 
that it had failed. 

“It was tried in Minnesota three 
years ago,” Mr. Horrocks said. “An 
attempt to merge all the larger com- 
mon carrier regulated truck lines into 
one holding concern, with stock held 
by a representative business group, 
paid for by the larger class of 
shippers, fell through after several 
weeks’ negotiations. My opinion is 
that this failed because the truck 
concerns were not strong financially 
and owed too much money and also 
placed too great a value on their 
franchises. This proposition was 
handled by a prominent financial busi- 
ness man of this city, but it failed.” 

“This idea of getting the large 
shipper interested has been tried and 
without success in this state,” declared 
Mr. Frank of Florida. “Most of the 
large shippers are employing contract 
carriers who are constantly fighting 
the common carriers.” 

Mr. Way had this to say: “If a 
shipper has money enough to finance 
the merger of over-the-road truck 
lines, he is going to use this money for 
expanding his business which is his 
own line, and shippers and producers 
who specialize in producing certain 
commodities are not going to be drawn 
into the trucking business. He must 
be either a shipper or become a pro- 
fessional trucker, as he cannot func- 
tion in both and be successful.” 

Recommendation 9. Over-road op- 
erators might make contractual rela- 
tions for store-door delivery with local 
truckmen instead of making such de- 
liveries themselves, and in this way 
make allies of local haulers instead of 
enemies.” 

Opinions.—The obstacles to such an 
arrangement were cited by a number 
TURN TO PAGE 40, PLEASE 
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of sailboats, windmills and kites, but 
it inspires no such joyful thoughts in 
the minds of truck owners. Drivers 
on motor freight runs across the desert 
between Los Angeles and Phoenix and 
between the former city and Las Vegas 
or Boulder City, Nevada, have good 
reason to hate the wind at times. 
Frequently it blows so hard in the 
desert valley between the Cajon Pass 
and the Baker grade that trucks 
grunt elong in second or third gear 
instead of speeding along in high, 
or overdrive, as on calm days. 

Few operators are troubled by con- 
ditions which show the force of the 
wind so strikingly, but an increasing 
number are giving thought to wind 
resistance and streamlining. Trucks 
and trailers are being operated at 
speeds of 40 m.p.h. or better, and this 
is the same as a wind of that speed 
blowing against a stationary object. 

Fortunately winds of 45 m.p.h. are 
not common. There were but two 
storms with maximum velocities of 
45 miles per hour or over for a five- 
minute period in Philadelphia during 
the year 1931, according to the 
Weather Bureau. A 45-mile wind is 
classed as a gale, and such winds 
usually “do damage to trees, tele- 
phone lines, etc., and occasionally up- 
root small trees.” Therefore it is not 
surprising that owners are wondering 
how much it costs them to drag a van- 
type body through the air at that 
speed. Increase the body size to that 
of a semi-trailer cargo-carrying van 
and the wonder and interest increase. 

No one expects to see freight carted 
in an airplane fuselage, without 
wings, trailing behind a truck, but a 
start has been made in streamlining 
trailer van bodies, and, in the opinion 
of a number of trailer and body de- 
signers and fleet operators, this is 
just the beginning of a development. 
Their predictions mean still more when 
considered in the light of present-day 
business conditions when capital ex- 
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Fig. 2—Roofs slope and taper 


STREAMLINED’ IRAILERS 


Owners Are Figuring If It 
Pays to Reduce Wind Re- 


sistance by Streamlining Large 


Square Cornered Bodies 


By JAMES W. COTTRELL 


penditures are restrained and all in- 
vestments considered critically. 
Capable of 45 m.p.h. with a 10- 
ton load a streamlined semi-trailer 
body is embodied in a _ high-speed 
heavy-duty unit employed by Pie 
Bakeries, Inc., Newark, N. J., to relay 
an average of nine tons of pie from 
Newark, N. J., to a Philadelphia dis- 
tributing plant six nights a week. 
Both front and rear ends of the 
body are V-shaped as shown in Fig. 3. 
Two spare tires and the driver’s tools 
are carried in the front compartment, 
which is reached by a door on the 
right. The rear compartment, shown 








Fig. 3—Top, both ends are pointed; 
above, detail of folding rear end 


THE 


SLIP 


in Fig. 3, is used for regular cargo 
space. The V-shaped space is enclosed 
by two doors, each wider than conven- 
tional doors, a V-extension of the 
floor and four folding triangular 
sections. Two of these sections are 
hinged to the doors, one at the top 
of each door to form the roof of the 
V, and the other two are hinged to 
the V-shaped floor to square up the 
floor when loading or unloading. 
When the body is closed for operation 
on the road, each hinged floor section 
is folded in an upright position in- 
side the door, and each hinged roof 
section is raised at right angles to 
the door, as shown on the right in 
Fig. 3. When opened for unloading 
the arrangement is as shown on the 
left of Fig. 3. The floor sections 
are lowered to square up the floor 
extension, the doors are swung around 
parallel with the body side, and the 
roof sections are folded down along 
the inside surface of the doors. 

Stanleigh Megargee, supervisor of 
automotive equipment, who designed 
the body, states that streamlining in 
commercial vehicles has been almost 
entirely neglected but has made con- 
siderable progress in passenger cars, 
whereas those conditions should be re- 
versed. Streamlining of this body is 
a big factor, in his opinion, in the low 
gasoline consumption of 6.2 miles per 
gal. achieved by this new unit. 

A modified V-front with roof 
curved down at the front is used in 
refrigerator bodies shown in Fig. 2. 

Possibility of streamlining tanks 
for hauling liquids is suggested by 
the tank train recently placed in 
operation by the Deep Rock Oil 
Corp., Fig. 1. The train comprises a 
six-wheel truck and a _ four-wheel 
trailer, each carrying a 2500-gal. 
three-compartment aluminum tank. 
Rear end of the truck tank and the 
front end of the trailer tank are 
rounded instead of flat which permits 
closer coupling of tank ends and in- 
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ENGINEERS INTENSIFY WORSHIP 


OF GASOLINE ENGINE SHRINE 





IH IGH up on the mountain of 
things automotive stands the gasoline 
engine, placed there because of its 
worthiness and kept there by the de- 
votion of a band of loyal disciples. It 
reached its high place as a result of a 
long, hard struggle against strong 
rivals. Its present type, which is 
based upon the four-stroke cycle in- 
troduced by Otto in 1876, won its way 
over other types of gas engines and 
later in the early days of automobile 
development was challenged by steam 
and electric power not only in racing 
but in common use. At no single mo- 
ment has it been free from competi- 
tion. It has rivals now and will have 
rivals in the future. 

Because the gasoline engine stands 
so high, many of its disciples fear that 
it can go no higher; that it is at the 
very pinnacle from which there zan 
be movement downward only. But 
they are wrong. Engineers are do- 
ing things and planning to do things 
to the gasoline engine which they be- 
lieve will place it still higher in the 
regard of users. They are making 
small changes and they are delving 
deep into the fundamentals and think- 
ing of revolutionary changes. 

The very shape of the gasoline en- 
gine has been fixed ever since it first 
took to wheels by the demands of the 
vehicle designer, not the engine de- 
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Designers Are Evolving New 
Ideas in Engine Shape, Fuel 
Injection, Strokes Per Cycle, 
Compression and Lubrication 


signer. The early engines were 
mounted lengthwise of the frame be- 
neath the body, therefore they were 
the horizontal opposed type. To make 
them more accessible they were put 
up front under a hood, and when the 
power required made them so large 
that they would not fit cross-wise of 
the frame the cylinders were made 
vertical. 

A new force impels engineers to 
change the shape of the engine again. 
This time it is not engineering but 
legislation which calls for action. Leg- 
islators say that a truck can be so 
long and so wide and not an inch 
more. To carry a large load requires 
more load space and there is the hood 
taking up a large portion of the area 
determined by the law makers. So 
the horizontal opposed cylinder engine 
slung under the frame seems likely 
to be revived. It will not be the chug- 
ging two-lunger of the gay 90’s but 
a much more compact and much more 
cylindered powerplant. It will re- 
quire not so much as one square inch 





of load space because it will be 
mounted at the center of the vehicle 
under the frame and will be removed 
and replaced from below. 

Another type of engine which was 
used in both passenger cars and trucks 
is being brought down from engineer- 
ing attics, brushed off and inspected 
in the light of new knowledge. It is 
the two-cycle engine now chiefly 
known in the outboard motorboat en- 
gine field. The characteristic of the 
engine, as you doubtless know, is that 
each cylinder fires once each revolu- 
tion. After ignition near top dead 
center the piston descends on the 
power stroke, and near the bottom the 
exhaust is discharged through ports 
on the side of the cylinder. Near 
bottom dead center other ports admit 
the incoming charge on the opposite 
side of the piston and are deflected 
upward by an inclined surface on top 
of it. 

Compression takes place on the up- 
ward stroke. Note that there are no 
valves, the intake and exhaust be- 
ing controlled by motion of the pis- 
ton past cylinder ports. 

Keeping the intake and exhaust 
gases from mixing is one of the ma- 
jor problems in two-cycle engine de- 
sign. Applying the Diesel principle 
to two-cycle engines sweeps aside this 
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A TRUCK CAN'T CLIMB LIKE A 
GOAT AND RUN LIKE A DEER 


| a S.A.E. truck rating commit- 
tee’s proposal to include hill-climbing- 
ability in the rating of a truck has 
aroused new interest in a factor which 
was already well established. This 
ability is to be calculated by formula 
from known facts about the truck 
and its load—something which motor 
transportation engineers have been 
doing for years. Sometimes. the 
answer is given in terms of tractive 
ability, or tractive effort, at others 
as the steepness of grade the vehicle 
can climb. In either case the basic 
figuring is the same. 

Included in the proposal of the 
committee, however, is the idea of 
stating the maximum speed of the 
truck as a part of the rating and that 
is quite another “breed of cats.” 
Until a few years ago it sufficed to 
say that a given truck with a specified 
load could climb a grade of so many 
degrees in high gear. A small engine 
with plenty of gear reduction could 
make a good showing on that basis, 
although in truth it may be said that 
hill-climbing became an ordeal which 
A. J. Scaife, president of the S.A.E., 
aptly described as “winching trucks 
over the hills.” 

Vehicle speeds on the level were 
kept at a low figure to save engines 
from destruction from excessive revs. 
In fact by changing the rear axle 
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Hill-Mounting Ability Must 
Be Calculated on Gear Ratio 
and Engine Size Chosen for 
Speed Requirements of Task 


ratio a small engine could be used in a 
heavy duty truck. For an illustration 
taken at random from COMMERCIAL 
CAR JOURNAL Specifications Table in 
1926, a four-cylinder engine of just 
a little more than 200 cu. in. displace- 
ment was used in a %-ton delivery 
job with a 51/3 to 1 ratio as well 
as in a 34@-ton truck with 11% to 1 
rear axle ratio. It takes no slide rule 
to show that the 3%4-tonner was ex- 
pected to carry its load more leisurely 
than the delivery job powered by the 
same engine and, we may add, more 
leisurely than present-day 3%-tonners 
which are propelled by engines ranging 
in capacity from 257 cu. in. to more 
than 500 cu. in., and carry rear axle 
ratios as fast as 5.11 to 1. 

To make high speed on the road, 
as required at present, calls for larger 
engines and faster rear axle ratios 
than those commonly used a few years 
ago. In selecting a truck for given 
operating conditions it is necessary to 
figure out tractive effort, or hill-climb- 
ing ability, as before, but we must at 


the same time take into consideration 
speed on the road. Consequently the 
tractive effort or hill-climbing ability 
is figured with a gear ratio and engine 
size that will meet the conditions im- 
posed by the job. With a given engine 
and load the effect of changing rear 
axle ratio is to increase speed and 
decrease hill-climbing ability or to 
reduce hill-climbing ability and in- 
crease speed. 

Tractive ability may be measured 
by weighing the pull of the truck on 
a drawbar or tow cable. This sort of 
test is usually made by a traction 
dynamometer which is a trailer of 
very short wheelbase which is towed 
between a truck and a load, such as 
another truck, or is provided with 
brakes to put a load on the truck 
being tested. On the trailer are 
scales to measure the pull exerted by 
the truck in moving the dynamometer 
and the extra truck, if an extra truck 
is used. 

Field tests are out of the question, 
in all but a few cases, and as a sub- 
stitute tractive effort is calculated. 
The factors needed are the torque of 
the engine, gear reduction in the rear 
axle, gear reduction in transmission 
if the truck is not assumed to be oper- 
ating in high gear, the efficiency of 
the transmission of power from engine 
to point of tire contact with the 
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ground, and the actual radius of the 
tire. 

Tractive ability, or effort, as it is 
frequently given, is calculated from 
these facts. The simplest formula is 

TxRxE 
TE=—_——_—_ 
r 
where TE = tractive effort 
T=engine torque in 
pounds 
R = gear reduction, engine to 
rear wheels 


inch 


E = efficiency 
r= rolling radius of tire in 
inches. 


If torque is given in foot pounds as 
in COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL Specifi- 
cations Table, instead of inch pounds, 
the figure must be multiplied by 12, 
because the rolling radius of the tire 
is given in inches, rather than feet. 
The formula then becomes 

Txi2xzBxE 
TE= 





r 

Applying this formula to a truck 
which has an engine with maximum 
torque of 150 lb. ft., rear axle reduc- 
tion of 6.5:1 and 32 x 6 tire with 
rolling radius of 16.65 in. and assum- 
ing efficiency of 90 per cent we have 

150 x 12 x 6.5 x .90 


é ¥ — =634. 





16.65 

The overall efficiency figure is sim- 
ply an allowance for the difference 
between the listed, or calculated, en- 
gine torque and the torque actually 
applied to the driving wheels. In 
these calculations it is assumed that 
all the power is applied through one 
wheel and that the tire is able to 
transmit this power. Actually we 
must give thought to traction, weight 
distribution and other factors but in 
figuring ability by formula we use a 
theoretical driving wheel. 

The loss in torque, or power, is 
made up of several different items. 
We know that no gearing is perfect 
and that some power is lost every time 
drive is taken through a pair of gears; 
universal joints consume a little power 
under load, turning the rear axle diff- 
erential and shafts around takes 
energy. One factory estimates an effi- 
ciency of 96 per cent for the drive line 
and rear axle which means that if the 
engine develops 100 ft. lb. of torque 96 
ft. lb. will be delivered to the wheels. 

Another allowance is made for 
engine accessories such as fan, pump 
and generator if torque and horse- 
power are given without accessories 
and, for good measure, a percentage is 
tacked on to take care of the fact that 
all engines are not always in perfect 
eondition and adjustment. 

Efficiency figures have been set at 
different figures by transportation en- 
gineers and factories. Austin M. 
Wolf, in an S.A.E. Transportation 
Meeting paper, suggested 85 per cent 
in high gear and 75 per cent in indi- 
rect gears; one factory deducts 15 per 
cent from engine torque and, as men- 
tioned previously, figures 96 per cent 
of this figure; another factory bases 
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all of its calculations on 80 per cent 
efficiency. The S.A.E. committee’s 
formula establishes efficiency at 90 per 
cent. 

Although tractive effort or drawbar 
pull is used for comparison, it suffers 
from the drawback that it does not 
take into account gross weight of the 
chassis nor the surface on which it is 
operating. The formula would apply 
to a light delivery car powered by a 
500 hp. engine, if such a freak could 
be built, but we know that such a job 
would not make a good tractor for a 
semi-trailer despite the fancy draw- 
bar-pull figure which the formula 
would give it. Likewise the formula 
would grant a truck running in soft 
sand the same pulling ability as one 
on concrete. 

A practical way of comparing trac- 
tive effort of different trucks is on the 
basis of tractive effort per pound of 
vehicle gross weight. This is done by 
putting gross vehicle weight (GVW) 
in the formula, as part of the denomin- 
ator. The formula then becomes 


Tx12xRxE 
TF— 





rx GVW 


in which TF=Tractive factor—traffic 
effort per lb. of vehicle gross weight. 

Those who have followed the S.A. 
E. truck rating committee’s work will 
recognize in this formula a part of the 
grade ability formula approved by the 
committee at its January meeting. 
The S. A. E. formula carries the cal- 
culation a step further by expressing 
the tractive factor in terms of hill- 
climbing ability. This means that the 
surface over which the truck operates 
is taken into consideration. There 
are, of course, two factors to consider, 
grade and road surface. 

The S.A. E. formula gives the an- 
swer in per cent of grade which the 
truck can climb in high gear and takes 
care of the road surface factor by as- 
suming an excellent road. Experience 
has shown that the pull required to 
move a truck over smooth, level con- 
crete, or similar roads, is of the order 
of 30 lb. per ton of gross vehicle 
weight. Therefore the S.A. E. com- 
mittee fixed the rolling resistance as 
1.5 lb. per 100 lb. of vehicle gross 
weight. 

With this background of informa- 
tion we may look upon the S.A. E. 
grade ability formula as a simple and 
effective way of calculating the hill- 
climbing ability of a truck. None of 
its proponents claims that it is accu- 
rate to the final degree but it is accu- 
rate enough for all practical purposes. 

As it now stands, awaiting final ap- 
proval, the S. A. E. formula is 
Per cent grade = 


1 xis se ee 
100 —RF 
r x GVW 


Note that the part within the paren- 
thesis is the TF formula noted previ- 
ously. The 100 is placed in the for- 
mula for convenience so the answer 
will come out as per cent grade di- 
rectly and RF, the rolling friction or 




















road resistance, is given as 0.015 lb. per 
lb. of gross vehicle weight for the same 
reason. 

Substituting figures from the truck 
chosen as an example in the previous 
case, and assuming a gross vehicle 
weight, we have: 

Per cent grade = 


150 x 12 x .90 x 6.5 
100 —.015=—3.2 
11.65 x 13,500 


When calculating hill-climbing abil- 
ity for an actual truck on a specified 
job the actual torque developed by the 
engine is the figure to use. This 
torque can be taken off a torque curve 
supplied by the manufacturer or the 
maximum figure may be found in 
COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL Specifica- 
tions Table. 

For purposes of rating trucks the 
S.A.E. formula calculates torque 
from piston displacement rather than 
from published torque figures. True 
it is that there is a difference between 
the torque output of different engines 
of the same piston displacement, but 
the S. A. E. committee recommends its 
factor as “a fair average value.” The 
factor is based upon the assumption 
that an engine will develop .625 ft. lb. 
of torque for each cubic inch of piston 
displacement. (The general average 
is .637.) 








Be Sure That Dr (iver) Jekyll 
Isn't a Chronic Monster Hyde 
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to have trouble at some time or an- 
other. In his effort to compensate the 
lack of physical vigor he shoots out 
of a parking area into the path of a 
moving vehicle. This type, of course, 
is somewhat different from those suf- 
fering from extreme timidity but re- 
sults are the same. The person who 
lacks confidence is likely to have 
trouble. Experience will help many 
persons of this nature if they have 
not begun to drive too late in life. 
The employer should examine such 
applicants very carefully before as- 
signing them for duty in heavy traffic. 


The “Insane” Driver 


Insanity is a matter of degree. Sev- 
eral types of insanity come on gradu- 
ally and may cause the person to show 
very poor judgment at times. One of 
these types is paresis. It is an after- 
effect of syphilis and usually becomes 
very obvious in the later stages. A 
good physical examination will help 
to reveal the symptoms of troublesome 
cases of this type. 


Drivers With "Nerves'' 


In this research two age groups 
were found to be accident-prone. The 
older man who is losing out physically 
tends to compensate by added momen- 
tum of his powerful car. Another 
type is the driver whose blood pressure 
goes up and who finds that he cannot 
manipulate well. He becomes nervous 
TURN TO PAGE 45, PLEASE 
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Let’s HAVE Fairness! 


@THE RAILROADS AND THEIR PREJUDICED 
friends, you probably have noticed in the 
public prints, are intensely devoted these 
days to the goddess (or god, it doesn’t 
matter which) Fairness. In their appeals 
to the public, their sole quest, as they 
put it, is for fair treatment; that they 
have equality of treatment with all other 
agencies of transportation; that they be 
permitted to engage in any othe. form of 
transportation. 

It is to be hoped, devoutly, that this 
devotion to a worthy principle will con- 
tinue. 

The point is brought up at this time 
because there seems to be a tendency to 
interpret fairness as meaning that rail- 
roads, in order to retrieve lost business, 
should be permitted to establish truck 
lines wheresoever they wish, and to com- 
pete on a cut-throat basis with existing 
certificated truck lines. 

If this be fairness, what is injustice? 

Is it fair to expose men who recognized 
the truck’s utility and whose operations 
are meeting the specific requirements of 
public convenience and necessity to the 
merciless competition of railroads that 
paid no attention to the motor truck 
until its competitive effects were felt? 

Is it fair, no matter what the present 
plight of the railroads, to permit them to 
wage a destructive trucking war with 
truck lines that have been duly certifi- 
cated, have invested heavily in equip- 
ment, and staked their all on their faith 
in the motor truck as a public utility 
performing services which no other trans- 
portation agency could duplicate? 

Is it fair to permit railroads to do to 
truck lines what they are not permitted 
to do to each other? 

Isn’t it fair to suppose that state regula- 
tory commissions which were given juris- 
diction over motor trucks to protect them 
from themselves should do everything in 
their power to protect them from un- 
scrupulous railroads? 

The railroads should of course be given 
every opportunity to engage in any other 
form of transportation—but 

Is one to assume that it will be fair 
if they do so over the dead bodies of 
the existing certificated motor carriers? 

These are questions that truck op- 
erators must not lose sight of. They must 
find the answers which will serve to pro- 
tect them from their foes and guarantee 
them a decent livelihood from a worthy 
pursuit. 


ROOSEVELT AND RAILROADS 


@ WHEN THE TEXT OF GoverNor FRANK- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s address on the rail- 
road problem reached us we studied it 
carefully to see where the Democratic 
nominee stood with regard to motor 
trucks. In doing this we had no political 
motives. We simply did what every editor 
should do when an important public 
official addresses himself to the more im- 
portant public. 

Our first reading of the speech must 
have been hurried because we saw noth- 
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ing in it that might be termed dangerous 
to highway transportation. But you 
should have seen us scurry to a studious 
reading when we read a Railway Age 
editorial which said: “Governor Roose- 
velt’s discussion plainly implied the ne- 
cessity of withdrawing all subsidies from 
carriers by highway” and “Not in years 
has any public man discussed the trans- 
portation problem with more intelligence 
and courage than did Governor Roose- 
velt.” 

So we read the speech again, and we 
studied it and we pondered, and still 
we found no cause for alarm. We even 
found some pro-truck statements, which 
caused us to suspect that Mr. Roosevelt 
and his advisers had imitated the famous 
Wickersham Commission and its prohi- 
bition report, which the wets and drys 
found equally favorable to their cause. 

We found the following declarations, 
which we prefer to interpret as the 
Democratic nominee’s recognition that 
there is a place in modern transportation 
for motor trucks as well as for railroads: 

“ ... the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should be relieved of requiring 
competition where traffic is insufficient 
to support competing lines, recognizing, 
of course, the clear and absolute re- 
sponsibility for protecting the public 
against any abuses of monopolistic power. 
Likewise, I believe the elimination of 
non-paying mileage should be encouraged 
wherever the transportation needs of the 
community affected can be otherwise 
adequately met.” 

“Where rail service should be sup- 
plemented with motor service to promote 
the public interest, the railroads should 
be permitted in this manner to extend 
their transportation facilities. Indeed, 
they should be encouraged to modernize 
and adapt their plant to the new needs 
of a changing world.” 

“We must pay the fair cost of .. . 
transportation, which is in truth a tiny 
fraction of the selling price of com- 
modities. But we can not burden our 
producers or restrict their markets by ex- 
cessive costs of transportation. So the 
constant improvement in the economy 
and efficiency of transportation is a mat- 
ter of ever-present national concern. 
Under stimulus of good times and under 
pressure of hard times much has been 
done in the way of this improvement. 
More can be done.” 

We cite these excerpts simply to show 
that, in our opinion, the Governor has 
provided himself with enough verbal 
springboards to enable him to leap, after 
the votes are all in and counted, in the 
TURN TO PAGE 29, PLEASB 









A Worp To FLeet Men 


@THERE ARE FLEET MANAGERS IN THIS 
country who have, we dare say, saved 
their employers hundreds and hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in maintenance 
and operation expenses. Their efforts 
have greatly prolonged the usefulness of 
truck equipment originally purchased. 
Observation has shown that this type of 
fleet manager emphasizes maintenance to 
the almost complete exclusion of mod- 
ernization. He seems to be entirely 
possessed by the idea that the old trucks 
must be kept running no matter what the 
truck industry does to develop more 
economical and efficient transportation. 
This is where, it seems to us, the fleet 
manager lets himself wide open to criti- 
cism from his superiors. It may be a 
long time in coming, but sooner or later 
the management is going to become con- 
scious of the antiquated equipment that 
represents the company on city streets 
and highways. Then will arise the in- 
evitable question: Yes, we know that we 
are saving so much in the maintenance 
and operation of these old trucks but 
how much is it costing us to be so poorly 
advertised to the public? How much 
in lost good vill; public acceptance? 
And when that question is popped the 
guilty fleet manager will be out on a 
limb with nowhere to drop but in the 
ranks of the unemployed—and his repu- 
tation will follow him wherever he goes. 
His best bet is at all times to maintain 
a proper balance. Even if new trucks are 
not being purchased, he must be on rec- 
ord as recommending their acquisition 
for the very reasons that will be hurled at 
him if he doesn’t. 
All of which points the moral that he 
who is off balance, falls when pushed. 


ON THE Spot 


@IF THE LARGE INVESTORS IN RAILROAD 
securities were readers of CoMMERCIAL 
Car JourNnaL we would now be wonder- 
ing, egotistically, to what extent our last 
month’s editorial influenced their forma- 
tion of the Calvin Coolidge Commission 
to inquire into the management of rail- 
roads. If you don’t remember, we sug- 
gested that “it would be a wholesome 
thing for railroad transportation if the 
brotherhoods and the investors were to 
turn their critical faculties to play on 
railroad management with the same en- 
thusiasm that is being expended” in at- 
tacking motor trucks. 

Anyway we hope the commission gets 
at the whole truth. Our expectation is 
that the highway transportation viewpoint 
will be amply represented on the investi- 
gating body. Alexander Legge is presi- 
dent of the International Harvester Co., 
and Alfred E. (Happy Warrior) Smith 
learned about trucks from the U. S. 
Trucking Co. of New York City. 

And of course the truck industry has 
nothing to fear at the hands of such 
broad-minded and highly intelligent men 
as Mr. Coolidge, Bernard Baruch and 
Clark Howell, Jr.. who complete the com- 
mission.—G. T. H. 
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KLEET MIANAGEMENT. RATES 
PLACE AMONG PROFESSIONS 











hee subject, discussed occasion- 
ally behind closed doors, but per- 
sistently kept out of print, is one 
that is of the greatest moment, not 
only to the individuals engaged in its 
pursuits, but even more so to every 
official who guides the destinies of 
those large organizations employing 
great fleets of motor vehicles in the 
conduct of their business, many of 
whom have as yet failed to grasp its 
fullest realization. 

That this condition should exist is 
not difficult to understand, when con- 
sideration is given to the rapid growth 
of the industry, necessitating the 
closest application to the “mechanics” 
of the job by those engaged in it, 
without much time for thought of its 
recognition as a highly skilled pro- 
fession and the publicizing of that 
concept. 

Be that as it may, it is unquestion- 
ably a fact that the general lack of 
this realization on the part of high 
company officials has resulted in the 
loss to those companies of a very con- 
siderable portion of the inherent 
capabilities of their transportation de- 
partments. And as a natural conse- 
quence, the recognition and compensa- 
tion of the Transportation Executive 
has been far below his potential value 
to the organization. 

To realize that this is so, we need 
only study the organization chart, to 
find how far removed is the transpor- 
tation executive from the higher offi- 
cials and how devious and involved 
is the line of contact. 

Or let us search out his physical 
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location in the plant, and where do 
we frequently find him—tucked away 
in an obscure corner, or buried in the 
ground in some subterranean passage. 

Consider even the government 
branch of this business, and where do 
we find motor transport? Subordi- 
nated to the Quartermaster-Genera, 
whose principal job is “The Service of 
Supply.” True, during the World 
War—its real import was glimpsed, 
and for that period we had a “Motor 
Transport Corps” under a General 
Officer. 

All of the above merely emphasizes 
the fact that there is no general real- 
ization of the vastness of the propo- 
sition and the important part it is 
destined to play in modern industry. 

It will be a profession of the highest 
standing—ultimately—why not now? 

And that brings us to the point of 
the Transportation Executive—what 
must be his qualifications and train- 
ing—in order to fit into this picture to 
its fullest extent? 

Categorically, we might list those 
qualifications as follows: 

Mechanical Aptitude—Technical Train- 

Pe. ae Practical Experience 

Analytical, Accounting, and Statistical 

Ability and Training 

Purchasing and Legal Knowledge 

Plant Layout and Construction Train- 

Executive and Sales Ability—Leader- 

Ss, of Economics 

Production Ability 


Personal Characteristics— 
Health and Vigor 
Initiative, Industry, Forcefulness 
Diplomacy—Tact—Cooperation 
integrity 

Loyalty. 







Recognition and Rate ol 
Pay of Fleet Managers 
Are Out of Line With 
Knowledge and Ability 


= Demanded of Them 


By CLINTON BRETTELL 


Supt. of Garages, 
R. H. Macy & Co., N. Y. C. 







To explain these qualifications 
briefly—let us consider them in the 
order listed. 

It goes without saying that unless 
the individual has an aptitude and 
liking for things mechanical, he can 
never be a success in such an under- 
taking. 

Technical Training of the highest 
degree and broadest scope is impera- 
tive—when it is realized that prob- 
ably 50 per cent of the executives’ 
time is spent in considering technical 
problems, the importance of this item 
needs no further argument. The prob- 
lems with which he will be confronted 
from time to time cover the field of: 
mechanics, strength and testing of 
materials, chemistry, physics, elec- 
tricity, metallurgy, thermodynamics 
(combustion, fuels, etc.), lubrication, 
to name just a few of the more im- 
portant ones. 

Of course, he cannot and need not 
be as expert in any branch as a 
specialist would be, but must have a 
thorough grasp of the entire field, so 


he can separate the “grain from the 
chaff” in the various matters that are 
continually being presented to him. 

Whether this technical training 
is acquired rapidly, by an intensive 
and carefully planned course in a 
TURN TO PAGE 46, PLEASE 
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N.E. Lb. A's LARGE FLEET SYSTEM 
AKES COST-MIATCHING EASY 


Twelve Forms Are 
Used in the System 
Which ls Based on 
S.A.E. Standard Classi- 


fication of 21 Accounts 


This is the third instalment 
of a series of articles on cost 
accounting, cost keeping and 
cost systems recommended by 
various manufacturers and as- 
sociations. 
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“Lins is the third of three cost plans 
recommended by the National Electric 
Light Association in its Motor Vehicle 
Cost Accounting Classification. It is 
designed for large-sized fleets or by 
operators desiring various degrees of 
cost segregation. The first two plans, 
for small and medium sized fleets, 
were presented together with repro- 
ductions of forms in the September 
issue, page 33. 

Costs developed under any of the 
three plans will be comparable with 
those developed under either of the 
other two. For that reason general 
adoption will permit dependable ready 
comparison of results with other fleet 
operations using any of the three plans. 
All three plans are based upon and in- 
clude all the elements of the uniform 
system of classifying charges arising 
from the operation of motor vehicles 
developed by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 

Plan C is recommended to all oper- 
ators with but few exceptions. It sup- 
plies complete operating cost data, 
statistics and information that can be 
readily applied to increase fleet effi- 
ciencies and lower costs. The standard 
S.A.E. classification, containing 21 ac- 
counts, is used with this plan. Twelve 
forms are used, some of which were 
published in connection with the first 
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two plans in the September issue, 
page 33. When forms in this, the third 
plan, duplicate those employed in the 
first two plans, reference will be made 
to the previous issue. 

Form B-1. Motor Vehicle Daily Re- 
port (see September issue, page 36). 
It may also be used for each trip made 
with pooled trucks. Procedure is the 
same as outlined under Plan B. 

Form C-1. Motor Vehicle Monthly 
Report, an 844 x13-in. sheet, can be 
used instead of Form B-1 in cases 
where a monthly report of vehicle use 
is more desirable. Provides all informa- 
tion except vehicle defects, for which a 
separate small form should be used. 
Can be used when a vehicle is perma- 
nently assigned to a certain depart- 
ment or district. At the end of the 
month it is forwarded to the accounting 
department, which charges to the vari- 
ous accounts or work orders. 

Form B-2. Garage Employee’s Time 





Report (see September issue, page 36). 

Form C-2. Garage Employee’s Time 
Report, a 5 x 8-in. card, is used with 
electric time clocks. It is perforated, 
the top portion being used by the pay- 
roll department and the lower by ve- 
hicle cost accountants, thus imposing 
no delays on the payroll department 
in the receipt of employees’ time rec- 
ords. 

Form B-3. Material Used Report 
(see September issue, page 36). 

Form C-3. Repair Shop Job Card, an 
8% x 11-in. card, is necessary for the 
proper issuance of instructions to me- 
chanics on each vehicle. While the front 
of the form shows the work to be done, 
the back shows the cost. The back is 
used as a ledger sheet to which is posted 
the labor and material used in making 
the repairs to the vehicle. 

Form B-4. Auto Tire Record (see 
September issue, page 36). 

Form C-4. Tire Change Tag is a 
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5% x 2%-in. linen shipping tag. Lower 
portion filled in and sent to the tire 
record clerk when a tire is placed on a 
vehicle. Upper half is wired to valve 
stem with tire number, make, size and 
vehicle number filled in with ink. When 
placed in service on the vehicle, infor- 
mation provided for is completed, tag 
attached to tire removed and returned 
to garage. Both portions are posted 
to the Auto Tire Record, Form B-4. 

Form B-5. Garage Daily Filling Re- 
port (see September issue, page 36). 

Stock Record. For stock room oper- 
ation, a perpetual inventory should be 
maintained, for which purpose many 
standard forms are available. 

Form C-5. Monthly Report of Oil, 
Anti-freeze or Gasoline is a 17 x 11 in. 
worksheet and shows quarts or gal- 
lons used daily by each vehicle for an 
entire month. This form is used to 
summarize the daily charges for gaso- 
line, oil and anti-freeze which appear 
on Form B-5. The monthly summary 
is posted to Form C-6 in total for the 
month instead of daily. However, 
these supplies can be posted daily di- 
rect to Form C-6, Form B-5 and out- 
side bills, if considered preferable. 

Form C-6. Detail Motor Vehicle 
Costs—Monthly. This is a 17x 11-in. 
cost accounting work sheet to accumu- 
late individual monthly vehicle costs 
for posting to Form C-7. Form C-6 is 
used to accumulate the daily variable 
and fixed operating costs for each indi- 
vidual vehicle so that monthly costs 
can be obtained. It provides for addi- 
tional’ information such as driver’s 
wages, original cost, present value and 
mileage features for the month and ac- 
cumulated mileage. 

Form C-7. Motor Vehicle Cost Re- 
port is also a 17x11-in. sheet. It is 
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an individual vehicle inventory and his- 
tory or life record. Shows purchase 
data assignment, essential information 
for license purposes and a transcrip- 
tion of two year costs, data and sta- 
tistics. Space is provided on back for 
record of major repairs, overhauls or 
unit replacements. To this form is 
posted the monthly costs, mileage, 
hours, data and other statistics from 
Form C-6 so that the figures of cost 
and performance can be accumulated 
for each vehicle from date of purchase. 
It shows all essential data for the en- 
tire life of each vehicle. The sheet 
provides a record of two-year opera- 
tion of each vehicle and accumulated 
figures must be brought forward to a 
new sheet after that time. Individual 
vehicle information is_ transcribed 
monthly from this form to Form C-8. 

Form C-8. Motor Vehicle Cost Re- 








: MOTOR VERICLE MONTHLY REPORT eocectee 


THIS REPORT MUST BE MAMED THE LAST OAY OF EACH MONTH. 





port. This is a double 17x 11-in. 
monthly report of fleet operations by 
individual vehicles, which should be 
grouped by makes and types. The form 
is used to summarize operating costs 
and performance data of individual ve- 
hicles to determine the total operating 
costs of the entire fleet. The left half 
shows costs in total dollars and the 
right half vital statistics and unit 
costs. The latter are used for economy 
comparisons and for establishing equi- 
table rates for use of the transporta- 
tion equipment. 

The National Electric Light Associ- 
ation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, will gladly furnish copies of 
its “Uniform Motor Vehicle Operating 
Cost Classifications,” which contains a 
complete outline of the three plans, to 
all interested readers at a very nominal 
price. 
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Our Own Ear to the 
Ground Department 


We're Getting Warmer 


A couple of months ago this column 
referred to “needle bearing” universal 
joints as used on some passenger cars 
today and suggested that someone 
ought to look into the situation for 
trucks. Well, we don’t claim that we’re 
responsible, but we’ve found out now 
that as soon as next month a manufac- 
turer of units for trucks is going to 
offer a joint of this kind to manufac- 
turers and possibly for replacement in- 
stallation. 


Learned About Clutches From Them 


The truck men are stealing a march on the passenger 
car manufacturers. Plenty of automobiles now have 
vacuum operated automatic clutches, but now there 
seems to be good reason to believe that someone may 
adopt a mechanically operated clutch. 


From "Clutch" to “Engagement” 


One troub!e with automatic vacuum 
operation controlled by the accelerator is 
that the rate of engagement can’t be con- 
trolled by the operator. In mechanical 
clutches the driver has more control and 
can therefore get a smoother engagement. 


Any Others? 


Twin Coach is already using auto- 
matic clutches, we believe, on their 
coaches, and we wouldn’t be surprised 
to see other truck makers in the field 
before the passenger car fellows get 
around to it. 


Let's Be Friends 


We're willing to gamble those stock certifi- 
cates which ovr bank is still holdine as 
collateral that the announcements of the White- 
Studebaker and International Harvester- Willys- 
Overland deals aren’t the end of tie-ups between 
truck companies and automobile factories. 


Not Necessarily Mergers 


As a matter of fact we’d be almost betting on a 
sure thing in one way, if we put it that some companies 
who have not up to the present built trucks, will be 
building one-half ton or 1-ton commercial jobs in the 
near future, either for sale direct or through the 
dealers of truck producers. 


A Hot Tip 


There is one company we have in 
mind particularly, whose name we can’t 
mention, that is developing jobs along 
that line. And to show how serious the 
management is, it has hired the former 
sales manager of one of the biggest 
truck producers in the country to help 
in the development work. 


We're the Lucky Thirteenth 


We can’t mention his name either, and 
there aren’t more than a dozen men out- 
side of the particular company who know 
he is working for the concern. 


Cuts Tooling Cost 


Of course you never can tell what may 
turn up, but at least it’s not in the cards 
so far. The idea, of course, is that |. H. C. 
needs a good and really low-priced half- 
tonner, and a passenger car company such 
as Willys has the production facilities and 
the high production rate to make low 
prices on various units possible. 


Depends on Dealer Stocks 


An exclusive truck manufacturer in 
the Detroit territory has a complete 
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new line which has been almost ready 
for a while. It ought to be out in not 
more than 60 days, and possibly in 
half of that time.—A.F.D. 





These Men Want Jobs 


Bleil, G. Edward. (53), 111 Oak St., Grosse Pt. 
Farms, Mich. Twenty-three years experience in truck 
and passenger car selling and distribution. Record as 
follows: seven years Hupmobile Michigan distributor, 
three years Republic Michigan distributor, seven years 
branch manager of Federal Truck at St. Louis, Mo., 
and three years salesman and territory representative. 
References. Will locate anywhere. 


Durkee, Ellsworth L. (36), 949 Stuyvesant Ave., 
Irvington, N. J. Sixteen years experience in truck 
fie’'d. General Motor Truck Co. in New York City in 
capacities ranging from mechanic’s helper to assistant 
manager of parts. Experienced in handling inventory 
records, stock control systems and all paper-work 
connected therewith. Knows parts sales promotion 
and has had considerable dealer and truck, bus and 
taxicab fleet operation contact. National Motors Mfg. 
Co., Irvington, N. J., as parts manager, installing new 
parts numbering and control systems. Available at any 
time and will go anywhere. Married, one boy. Refer- 
ences. 


Earle, John H. (47), Quaker Neck, Chestertown, 
Maryland. Wide experience in automotive promotion, 
advertising, sales, service, engineering and production. 
Record follows: 1930-25—general sales manager Fuller 
& Sons, comprehensive knowledge of transmission and 
clutches, traveled widely in trade; 1925-23—Eastern 
sales manager for Fuller, established intimate ac- 
quaintance with engineers and manufacturers; 1923-22— 
sales manager Huck Axle Co., increased contacts, 
handled advertising; 1921—general superintendent Par- 
ish & Bingham Co., Cleveland, charge of entire plant 
of 1000 men, designed and installed modern heat 
treating plant; 1921-19—manager Detroit plant, Parish 
Mf. Co.. coorcinated sales production, purchasing 
and accounting departments, built modern plant addi- 
tion, extended contacts with Mid-West manufacturers; 
1919-17—Major, Coast Artillery Corps, U. S. Army, 12 
months in France; 1917-14—sales engineer and esti- 
mator for Parish Mfg. Co., knows pressed steel prac- 
tice, modern shop operation, steels, tools, jigs, dies, 
ete.; 1913-12—sold Federal and Standard trucks in 
New York City; 1912-11—operated own sales agency 
in Washington for Oakland cars and Hupp- Yeats elec- 
trices; 1911-10—designer, Packard; 1909-08—designer, 
Chalmers, and 1908, graduated from the United St-tes 
Naval Academy. Services immediately available. Will 
go anywhere. 


Roller, George E. (36), 200 Fairbank Rd., River- 
side, Ill. Familiar with all phases of truck design, 
sales and use. Experience in retail and wholesale 
sales, fleet account sales and sales promotion and ad- 
vertising. Capable of supervising fleet operation. 
Twelve years experience—three with White and nine 
with Diamond T. Technical education, graduate U. S. 
School of Military Aeronautics and pilot during 
World War. Can locate anywhere. 


Fleet Operators 


Hallman, Edward. (34), 818 George St., Lancaster, 
Pa. Desires position with factory or fleet operator as 
inspector or trouble man or in a selling capacity rep- 
resenting shop equipment or parts. Experience: Chief 
Machinist Mate, U. S. N. (3 yrs.); motor mechanic, 
Bell Telephone of Penna. (2 yrs.); mechanic, Phila. 
Garford Truck (2 yrs.) ; motor mechanic, General Bak- 
ing Co. (1% yrs.); traveling truck inspector, Railway 
Express Agency (last 8 yrs.). Will go anywhere. 
References. 


Pearson, Ray, 3726 N. Sacramento Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Desires position in mechanical or supervisory 
capacity with fleet operator. Twelve years experience 
with all makes of trucks and cars. Had charge of 
95-unit fleet of Jefferson Ice Co., Chicago; 25-unit fleet 
of Rusetos Ice Cream Co., Milwaukee, and a fleet of 
buses for the Depot Motor Bus Co. 
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direction of sanity and public interest. 

And personally we believe the truck 
has sufficiently proved its value as an 
efficient and economical agency of trans- 
portation not to be ignored by either of 
the distinguished gentlemen seeking the 
Presidency. 

It is in the halls of petty politics—State 
Legislatures—that the truck has most to 
fear. There is much less to fear in Con- 
gress, if we are to judge by the sound, 
untrammeled reasoning of a man like 
Senator Couzens, who disagrees with some 
of the Democratic nominee’s pronounce- 
ments on page 16. 





THE OVERLOAD 
And You'll Thank Us 


If you are a fleet manager and you 
happen to be in or passing through 
Philadelphia, you will be the loser if 
you do not stop and call on F. C. 
Fiechter, manager of the John Wana- 
maker fleet. You'll find a welcome; 
you’ll find him interesting; you’ll find 
him remarkably well-informed; you'll 
find that he has an answer to every 
fleet problem, and you’ll find that his 
answers have a practical origin. 


The Eats Are Treats 


And if you want a real meal, Mr. Fiechter 
knows the right places. And, by all means, 
let him do the ordering. 


Who'll Bid More Miles? 


No. 14 is a Pierce-Arrow truck owned 
by Ira Wilson & Sons, Detroit, that has 
covered 900,000 miles. No. 14 is 12 years 
old. Her daily chore consists of a mere 
240 miles carrying 1200 gal. of milk on her 
back and hauling two 1209 gal. trailers— 
and this is seven days in the week, no 
time off, no rest. 


Ed Loomis Writes: 


“I am feeling great and can move about with all 
the grace of an elephant with three broken legs. 
The procedure is to use two people, preferably of 
medium height, for crutches and a third one in 
front carries my left limb. The fourth wheel of 
this vehicle is my right leg, and it goes all right 
if not more than one of the units loses its balance 
at the same time. P.S.—Your famous undated 
letter sent in care of ‘red-headed night nurse’ just 
about took the prize for my summer collection.’’ 


At a Luncheon, Besides 


The S.A.E. invited your editor to speak 
five minutes on “The Economies of Oil Re- 
claiming” at the annual transportation meeting 
in Toronto. The laugh here is that it has 
taken us weeks to get together all the evidence. 
Moreover, if we can sell oil reclaiming in 
five minutes we will feel sli_hted if the oil 
recleimer manufacturers don’t “bid against one 
another for our services. The answer, of course, 
is that while we'll give the S.A.E. a five- 
minute summary, we'll have at least four 
splendid articles left over for Commercial Car 
Journal. So look for them. 


Will It Be Windy, Too? 


The S.A.E. will hold the 1933 transpor- 
tation meeting in Chicago. This is a 
decided break for the boys who otherwise 
would not get to the Exposition. 


Joe Cook Coos With Us 


Between jobs Joe Cook (not the four Hawaiians) 
dropped in on us and helped us enjoyably to dis- 
cuss away a few hours. Joe left Indiana Motors 
Corp. as sales maneger, dropped in on us and went 
on to New York to sign up with Brockway. 


Read ‘Em and Write 


The “Our Industry Needs Leaders— 
Not Drivers,” article got a fine rise out 
of leaders. We'll begin publishing 
them in the November issue if S.A.E. 
transportation meeting discussions 
don’t take up too much space. If you 
haven’t yet written in your comments 
do so now and at the same time don’t 
overlook to say something about “Does 
Our Industry Need a Dictator?” See 
page 14. 


Don't Blame Us 


If in looking through the Specifications Table you 
see a compression ratio of 17:1 for the Cummins Diesel 
engine, don’t accuse us or the monotype operator of 
a mistake. Several readers and a proofreader ques- 
tioned it, but it isn’t a mistake. Ratios run high 
on Diesels.—G.T.H. 
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Carefully Planned Programs 
of Mail and Personal Solic- 
itation Are Necessary to Lure 


More Freight Into Trucks 
By G. LLOYD WILSON 


This is the ninth instalment 
of a series on Motor Carrier 
Problems. 


a gentle art of luring freight 
into the motor vehicle bodies to be 
transported over the highways is 
known as traffic solicitation. It is an 
undeveloped art so far as many 
motor freight transportation carriers 
are concerned despite the unquestion- 
able fact that huge quantities of 
freight traffic of kinds which for- 
merly moved by railroad, steamship 
or railway express service are now 
transported by motor truck. This 
statement sounds so much like a para- 
dox that explanation is in order. 

A great deal of the increased 
freight traffic now handled with 
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greater or less enjoyment and profit 
by motor freight carriers has been 
attracted to motor carriers because 
of the attractive character of the 
services offered by the motor carriers; 
by the more liberal interpretation of 
the terms and conditions of transpor- 
tation by motor carriers than the 
interpretation of these terms and con- 
ditions of their older and more con- 
servative competitors; by the practice 
of rate cutting pursued, not so wisely, 
but too well by many motor freight 
lines, and by the relatively unattrac- 
tive service and rates of other types 
of carriers. 

Freight traffic cannot be said, in 
many, but not all cases, to have been 
solicited or developed by motor freight 
carriers; but rather to have been di- 
verted to the motor carriers by the 
force of circumstances which in many 
cases were not controlled by the motor 
freight transportation lines. 

If the freight traffic of many motor 
freight lines were analyzed it would 
be discovered that most of the traffic 
came to the motor carrier because of 


one or several of the following factors: 
1. Low rates, often so low that they fail 
to cover adequately the cost of operation, 
fixed charges, risks and a fair return 
upon the reasonable value of the prop- 
erty used in transportation service. 



































2. Lax classification of goods. The 
elaborate division of goods into many dif- 
ferent rate classes by railroads and 
steamship lines may be criticized as be- 
ing so technical and over-refined that it 
frightens some traffic away from these 
carriers. ‘On the other hand, it is equally 
true that many motor transportation com- 
panies have attracted high-grade freight 
which is fragile as well as valuable by 
quoting rates upon either an inadequate 
system of classification or upon no basis 
of classification at all. Freight should 
be divided for rate-making purposes into 
as many classes or groups as are re- 
quired to reflect adequately real differ- 
ences in the value of the goods, the rela- 
tive costs of handling the different kinds 
of shipment, their commercial character- 
istics, their value, and the risks of trans- 
porting them. 

3. Overly liberal claim payment prac- 
tices. Many motor freight carriers pay 
claims for loss, damage or delay with 
superficial investigation into the merits 
of the claims upon the theory that the 
payment of the claim is necessary to re- 
tain the good will of the shipper or con- 
signee. This is not to be interpreted as 
a glorification of the technicalities with 
which the claim practice and procedure 
of other carriers has sometimes become 
encrusted nor an exaltation of the tradi- 
tional ‘‘hard-boiled’’ claim agent. It is, 
however, correctly to be interpreted as a 
condemnation of a “soft-boiled’’ freight 
claim policy in which claims are paid be- 
cause the carrier has not the courage to 
resist being imposed upon by certain un- 
scrupulous claimants. The vast majority 
of shippers and consignees are honest 
(that may be believed even by one who 
long since has ceased to believe in Santa 
Claus), but claims should be paid only 
after investigation has disclosed that the 
loss, damage or delay actually caused 
loss, and that the loss was suffered by 
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RAILWAY AGENCY [RUCK PLAN 


PELLS AWAKENING OF A GIANT 
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Wien the inauguration, on the 


night of Aug. 22, of interstate routes 
between Milwaukee and Chicago, and 
South Bend and Chicago, one of our 
largest city truck operators for the 
first time has entered the motor- 
freight field. Through a new subsidi- 
ary, known as Railway Express Motor 
Transport, Inc., a merchandise freight 
service over the highways is tied in 
with the local collection and delivery 
given by the parent Railway Express 
Agency, Ince. 

On the surface the industries and 
business houses in our second largest 
metropolitan area now are getting one 
more means of shipping merchandise 
between Chicago and a few important 
points, less than one hundred miles 
away, in Wisconsin and_ Indiana. 
Truck lines, boat lines, steam rail- 
roads, electric railroads—all these are 
offering many different kinds of rates 
and service in the effort to share in 
the available traffic. Why then should 
the Express Agency enter such a high- 
ly competitive field? What is the bear- 
ing of its new operation on the truck- 
ing business in general? 

Official sources furnish an inkling 
of what may be expected, should the 
truck routes prove successful. An an- 
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nouncement issued by L. O. Head, Chi- 
cago, vice-president of the Express 
Agency, indicates that the service is 
in the nature of an experiment. In 
the beginning at least, only interstate 


business will be handled. Shippers 
will welcome, we are told, “a truck 
line sponsored by an experienced, re- 
liable and dependable concern.” 

In this initial venture the Agency 
is testing up-to-date highway equip- 
ment, as well as experimenting with 
a novel form of service. Four trac- 
tors, each of a different make, have 
been purchased. New aluminum 
bodies have been specially constructed. 
Three of these units will fill the sched- 
ule. The trucks leave points of origin 
at 7.30 p.m. or later, so that shipments 
may be received any time during busi- 
ness hours for next morning delivery 
at destination. Details of rates are 
shown in accompanying tables. Rates 
are quoted, it will be noted, between 
Milwaukee and South Bend, and the 
connections at Chicago are such as to 
permit overnight shipments between 
the northern and eastern ends of the 
routes. 

These rates are taken from Tariff 
No. 1, issued by R. B. Smith, superin- 
tendent of traffic, Chicago, for Rail- 
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Interstate Over-the-Road 
Hauling Operation in Mid- 
west Will Help Recover Lost 
Traffic, Officials Believe 


By R. E. PLIMPTON 


way Express Motor Transport, Inc. 
This includes, in two printed pages, 
all the rules, regulations, classification, 
for the new service. Some fifty items 
(books, house furnishings, clothing, 
dry goods, radios and cabinets, lamps) 
are listed as taking first class rates. 
Food products, iron and steel articles, 
paints, batteries, are among the twen- 
ty-five articles to which third-class 
rates apply. Flat rates varying from 
10 to 25 cents apiece are charged for 
the return of empty containers, such 
as ice cream cans, laundry baskets, 
etc., but everything else accepted for 
shipment comes in the second class. 
Following the practice of motor 
freight lines, the Agency places in the 
“not acceptable” group such items as 
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live stock, certain dangerous articles, 
heavy or bulky freight which require 
special loading or unloading appara- 
tus. Articles in one piece or package 
must not exceed 17 ft. 6 in. length, 6 
ft. 3 in. height and 6 ft. 11 in. width. 

The classification used in Tariff No. 
1 differs in many respects from that 
followed for less-carload rail ship- 
ments. On that account, the rates 
cannot be compared directly, at least 
on any broad scale. Certain kinds of 
furniture, listed as first class in the 
truck tariff, would be rated at higher 
than first class when shipped by rail. 
Iron and steel products, which come 
in the lowest (third) class in the truck 
tariff, might be placed in lower than 
fourth class as less-carload rail ship- 
ments. 

Considering first-class rates alone, 
Tariff No. 1 is slightly higher (from 
3 to 5 cents per hundred pounds) than 
less-carload rail rates in the territory, 
for such hauls as South Bend to Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee to Chicago, and South 
Bend to Milwaukee. For shorter 
hauls, as Chicago to Gary and to 
Kenosha, there appears to be little 
difference in the truck and rail rates. 

A pick-up and delivery service, by 
trucks of the Express Agency, is 
offered to ground floors of business 
premises within corporate limits of 
the points listed in the truck tariff. 
No extra charge is made for delivery. 
For pick-up service, 10 cents a hun- 
dred pounds is added to the tariff 
rates, with a minimum of 50 cents 
for each shipment. This results in a 
minimum charge of $1.50 per ship- 
ment when it is picked up, as compared 
with $1.00 when delivery service only 
is given. There is no additional charge 
for picking up shipments of 1000 lb. 
or more. Truck or trailer loads, mini- 
mum weight 20,000 lb., will be handled 
at “special rates,” the truck tariff 
states. 

The receipt of Railway Motor 
Transport, Inc., is not negotiable, ac- 
cording to its tariff. Any shipment, 
the delivery of which is conditional 
upon the surrender of the original re- 
ceipt at the time of delivery, will not 
be accepted. C.O.D. shipments may be 
at the company’s option. Charges 
for this service (collecting and remit- 
ting) are at the rate of % of one per 
cent, minimum charge 17 cents. 

A valuation clause similar to that 
used by the Express Agency provides 
that the rates named apply only when 
the declared value does not exceed $50 
for any shipment of 100 lb. or less, or 
50 cents a pound for heavier ship- 
ments. For each $100 or fraction in 
excess of the value just mentioned, 


the charges are increased 10 cents. 
Packing requirements are simple, 
in Tariff No. 1. They are specified 
in a single sentence: “All shipments 
must be so prepared or packed as to 
insure safe transportation with ordi- 
nary care on the part of the carrier.” 
The possibility of interchanging 
shipments with other carriers is recog- 
nized in a provision: “Charges direct- 
ly incidental to the transportation of 
shipments on which this company re- 
ceives a haul may be advanced to con- 
necting railway, express, boat, stage 
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Milwaukee, Chicago, South Bend Route 
of Railroad Motor Transport, Inc. 


and truck lines or storage warehouses, 
but only when in the estimation of the 
company’s agent the shipment is worth 
in excess of the transportation and 
other charges at forced sale.” 

So much for the interstate truck 
routes the Agency has just started. To 
gain a broader conception of the situ- 
ation, and of its national implications, 
we must turn to the uniform agree- 
ment governing the relations between 
the Class I steam railroads and their 
wholly and jointly owned facility—the 
Express Agency. Certain details of 
truck operation by either party are 
expressly covered. Before the Agency 
can engage in trucking of property 
which could otherwise be transported 
on the trains of its rail owners, the 
consent of the railroads actually in- 
volved must be obtained. This con- 
sent can later be withdrawn, but only 
after six months’ notice. 

The rail carriers seem to reserve all 
rights as to truck operation, accord- 
ing to the terms of the agreement. 
They may use the trucks when and 
where they please, even to the extent 
of providing pick-up and delivery in 
terminal areas—the stronghold in the 


INTERSTATE RATES ISSUED BY RAILWAY EXPRESS MOTOR TRANSPORT, INC. 
in Cents per Hundred Pounds 


AND 

Between Chicago, Evanston, Waukegan, Kenosha, Racine, Milwaukee, 

Hil. fil. Wi. Wis. Wis. is. 

Class Class Class Class Class Class 
1°22 1 v2 : 2 2 ie _ oe 
Chicago, Ill .. ... 50 42 35 53 45 58 50 41 
Evanston, Ill... .. eas 44 37 31 47 41 33 56 47 40 
Waukegan Ill... .. .. .. nie hos eee - 37 32 26 41 34 29 47 41 383 
Gary, Ind. .... 41 34 29 43 36 30 44 37 31 50 42 35 538 45 37 58 50 41 


Hammond, Ind. 37 32 26 43 36 30 44 
Michigan City. 50 42 35 53 45 37 59 


South Bend .. 59 51 42 43 «68 
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past of Express Agency truck service. 

Because of these features of the uni- 
form contract, the Chicago motor- 
freight experiment indicates the ap- 
proval and cooperation of all the Class 
I steam railroads whose traffic is af- 
fected. These include among the east- 
ern carriers, the New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, Erie, Pere Marquette 
and Nickel Plate; also two of the im- 
portant western systems, the Chicago 
& Northwestern and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul and Pacific. Each 
one of these lines has interests in 
trunk or bus operation, as a separate 
concern, not to mention the fact that 
they are recorded as owning more 
than one-third of all the Express 
Agency capital stock. 

The head of the Chicago & North- 
western has given us an illuminating 
insight into what the Agency may be- 
come. In his annual report (made 
public a few weeks before the Agency 
motor-freight plans were announced), 
President F. W. Sargent voiced the 
idea that it should serve as a giant 
nation-wide subsidiary of all the rail- 
roads. He is quoted: 

“Buses and trucks are here to stay. 
They have a particular function in 
the transportation field. The rail- 
roads should extend the operation of 
the Railway Express Agency to make 
that organization a truly highway and 
terminal subsidiary. It should handle 
all less-than-carload freight; render 
highway service where useful and 
more economical than by rail; perform 
all transfer services and terminal op- 
erations in larger cities, not only for 
less-than-carload freight but in many 
instances for carload freight, and act 
as a freight forwarding company.” 

Apart from giving service to its 
rail owners, the Express Agency has 
some good reasons, thirty million dol- 
lars’ worth in fact, for earning a fair 
return on its investment. At least 
when the Agency took over the Amer- 
ican Railway Express Company, the 
deal involved eight millions for land, a 
million and one-half for materials and 
supplies, and nearly twenty-one mil- 
lions for buildings and equipment. 
This was three years ago, and the total 
given in 1931 financial report for prop- 
erty and equipment is $28,000,000. 

Even before the Agency was organ- 
ized the earnings of American Rail- 
way Express Company had been fall- 
ing off. Operating revenue from do- 
mestic express, which represents well 
over 95 per cent of total revenue, was 
reported as slightly under 334 million 
dollars in 1920, while for 1931 it was 
close to 192 million dollars, or a re- 
duction of more than 40 per cent. 

The traffic lost is largely of the 
short-haul variety, although the long- 
haul business has felt the influence of 
the motor truck, and to some extent of 
parcels post and expedited rail freight 
services. Intrastate traffic of the 
Agency decreased 36 per cent from 
1921 to 1929, while during the same 
time interstate traffic (mostly long- 
haul) fell off only 9 per cent. 
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Engineers Intensify Worship 


of Gasoline Engine Shrine 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22 


difficulty because instead of forcing 
gasoline and air mixture into the 
cylinder when the piston is at the 
botton an excess of pure air is blown 
in to clear out the exhaust. Liquid 
fuel is then injected at the proper 
point. Another variation about which 
engineers are thinking is injecting 
gasoline into a two-cycle engine and 
igniting it by spark as in the conven- 
tional four-cycle engine. This permits 
a pure air scavenging as in the two- 
cycle Diesel. Injecting gasoline into 
the cylinder, or even into an intake 
pipe, instead of using a carburetor is 
another expedient no longer visionary 
Some remarkable results have been 
obtained in tests on airplane engines, 
and there is a lot of experimenting 
with this idea. 

Not the least of the advantages of 
injecting gasoline is that fuel can be 
put into the cylinder at any desired 
time, and this makes it possible to lap 
the valve timing or do a lot of other 
tricks in timing which are impossible 
when a gasoline air mixture is taken 
into the cylinder. 

New alloys give engineers a chance 
to do things which were impossible 
when cast iron and steel of not too 
certain characteristics were the engi- 
neer’s working materials. Tests of 
special alloy valve seats and valves 
which gave better than 75,000 miles 
operation without even a carbon and 
valve job led one engineer to suggest 
that engines could be built which re- 
quired practically no attention until 
a general overhaul at 75,000 to 100,000 
miles. It is reported that one manu- 
facturer told his engineering staff 
that he wanted an engine which could 
operate 50,000 miles without even 
minor adjustments. The project was 
suspended because of business eondi- 
tions, but the thinking about it has 
continued. 

The thought of still higher com- 
pression ratios intrigues many engi- 
neers. With a background of experi- 
ence with high compression engines 
and the distribution of premium fuels, 
they are thinking of commercial ap- 
plication of compression ratio now 
used in racing cars. Right well they 
know this is no development to be 
wrought overnight. It reflects, how- 
ever, the frame of mind of engineers 
who are looking at every possible line 
for improving and perfecting gaso- 
line engines. 

Allied with but not necessarily 


_ coupled with this extra high compres- 


sion idea is the question of super- 
charging. Gar Wood’s exploits with 
Miss America X in which the horse- 
power of individual engines was raised 
beyond ordinary limits by raising com- 
pression and adding “blowers” have 
put the subject on the front pages of 
newspapers and revived interest on 
the part of engineers. Several years 
ago it was suggested that super- 
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chargers be put on truck engines and 
driven by clutches so that they could 
be turned on only when a burst of 
power was required. More than one 
engineer in these days believes that 
superchargers, if used, will be kept in 
action all the time. Hence they are 
thinking of direct-connected super- 
chargers. 

Lubrication of engines has gone a 
long distance since the time when 
passenger car owners set drip feed 
oilers to the proper number of drops 
per minute in each of a dozen or so 
oil feed gage glasses. Stepping up 
engine power and speed and length- 
ening periods of full throttle operation 
have put a terrific responsibility upon 
the engine lubrication system. Some 
engineers believe that we are asking 
entirely too much of a few quarts of 
oil and that the remedy is not oil 
coolers alone. They are thinking of 
dry sump lubrication, a system in 
which there is no oil in the bottom 
of the crankcase. An extra pump 
takes oil from the crankcase and 
pumps it to a reservoir, either in the 
engine or elsewhere on the chassis, 
from which place it flows to a regu- 
lar engine oil pump. With this de- 
sign engine oil capacity readily can 
be increased to several gallons. There 
will be a considerable cooling effect 
from circulation of the oil through 
pipes and in the reservoir, and, if 
desired, extra cooling can be effected 
by a conventional water-oil heat ex- 
changer or by jacketing the reservoir 
with water. A further step proposed 
is that of providing a settling cham- 
ber in or near the reservoir and a 
thermostatically controlled heating 
element, thereby providing means of 
removing sediment and dilution. 

So much for the supply of oil 
through the engine oil lines—but this 
is not all. At present the amount of 
oil allowed to pass through main and 
connecting rod bearings is limited, 
to a certain extent, by the danger of 
over-oiling the cylinders and fouling 
the spark plugs. Possibly the quan- 
tity of oil passing through a bearing 
will be multiplied several times if 
some special means is used to con- 
trol the amount of oil which reaches 
the cylinder wall. Thin sheet metal 
plates with slots that permitted the 
connecting rod to move were used 
between crankcases and detachable 
cylinder blocks some years ago to 
prevent over-oiling of certain engines. 
This is an illustration of one way 
of controlling cylinder wall lubrica- 
tion. 


Six Stroke Cycles? 


Cycles of two strokes and four 
strokes are not the only ones avail- 
able to gasoline engine designers. A 
modification of the Otto four-stroke 
cycle is the Schwarze in which air 
is forced into the cylinder against 
pressure. Several experimental six- 
stroke cycle engines have been built. 
In one, designed in England, a super 
rich mixture is taken into the cylin- 
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der and fired as in a four-cycle engine, 
but the exhaust valve does not open 
at the end of the firing stroke. Com- 
bustion stops because of lack of air, 
and during what would be the exhaust 
stroke but actually is a recompres- 
sion stroke air is forced into the cyl- 
inder. The new mixture of air and 
partly burned charge is then fired 
by a spark near top dead center. 
From this point the cycle of combus- 
tion, exhaust, intake and compression 
continue as in the four-stroke cycle. 
Rivals there are for the gasoline 
engine, but it is no deserted idol they 
seek to overthrow. An engineer of 
international repute and a_ stanch 
advocate of the gasoline engine in- 
formally threw down this challenge: 
“The engineers who think the gasoline 
engine is through are kidding them- 
selves. We are a long way from be- 
ing through. A lot can be done to the 
gasoline engine and we are doing a 
lot. We will show them a lot of new 
tricks. In fact, in spite of all the 
years spent in developing the gasoline 
engine, we have just started.” 





How Carriers Can Attract 


and Develop More Business 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30 


the claimant to the extent indicated by 
the claim. 

4. Lax packing and shipping require- 
ments. Again it is not necessary to de- 
fend the packing, marking and shipping 
requirements of other carriers, and cer- 
tainly it is not desirable that motor car- 
riers adopt these practices. When mis- 
cellaneous freight is accepted for trans- 
portation in less-than-truckload lots it 
ls necessary that the motor carriers re- 
quire the goods to be packed so as to 
withstand the ordinary hazards incident 
to loading, transportation on the road, 
transfer from truck to platform and from 
platform to truck, and unloading. Many 
motor carriers in their misguided zeal to 
get traftic, accept goods in inadequate 
containers, and pay for their folly in 
claims tor loss or damage. 


These and other reasons account 
for a great deal of the volume of traf- 
fic attracted to motor carriers, and 
for the unfortunate financial condi- 
tion of not a few motor freight trans- 
portation companies. They have 
attracted freight not wisely but too 
well. 

How, then, can and should motor 
freight transportation companies set 
about attracting an adequate volume 
of attractive and remunerative freight 
traffic? Can it be done? Is there any 
way of competing for freight in a 
hard, practical world without strain- 
ing points, relaxing requirements, and 
slashing rates? 

In the first place the solicitation 
efforts of motor freight carriers 
should commence before the first piece 
of equipment is purchased and before 
the service is organized. The first 
step is a thorough traffic survey con- 
ducted by someone whose judgment is 
influenced by what he finds and not by 
what he wishes to find. The business- 
producing possibilities of the district 
or route proposed to be served should 
be examined as a placer miner pans 
the creek gravel for pay-dirt. The 
volume of traffic moved by other car- 
TURN TO PAGE 60, PLEASE 
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Money and Labor-Saving 
Methods Employed in Two 
Departments of New York's 
Central Motor Repair Shop 


A Dozen More Clever 
Ideas From the World's 
Largest Salvage Shop 


FORGE SHOP 


Surface Plate 

Press on Surface Plate 
Bronze Welding Brake Shoes 
Closing Shoe Rivet Holes 
Welding Transmission Cases 
Aluminum Welding 
Reclaiming Wheels 


ENGINE SHOP 


Flywheel Housing Tools 
Boring Cylinder Sleeves 
Camshaft Bearing Cutter 
Main Bearing Screw Hole Jig 
Magneto Bracket Drill Jig 


| is the second of a series of 
articles describing the shop-made de- 
vices used to save time and labor in 
salvage operations as well as routine 
repair work in the Central Motor Re- 
pair Shop Building in New York City, 
the largest fleet maintenance build- 
ing in the world. 

Shops of three departments are 
housed in the building, and this infor- 
mation is presented through the cour- 
tesy of Albert Goldman, Commis- 
sioner, Department of Plant and 
Structures; Dr. William Schroeder, 
Jy., Chairman of the Sanitary Com- 
mission of the Department of Sanita- 
tion, and Edward P. Mulrooney, Com- 
missioner, Police Department. 

Devices shown in this article are, 
like those in the September issue, de- 
voted largely to salvage. The first 
section describes the Forge Shop, De- 
partment of Sanitation, the second the 
Engine Shop of the same department. 
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FROM SALVAGED PARTS 


Forge Shop 
3 Department of Sanitation 
ee A forge shop, Department of Sani- 
tation, which is iocated on the 8th 
FS floor, performs a wide variety of weld- 
Hi ing and straightening for salvaging 
' parts. In many instances, salvaging 
is completed by machine work in 
other departments. The shop contains 
many shop-made devices to assist in 
the salvage operations. 


Fig. 14. Press on Surface Plate 


A surface plate, 3 in. thick which 
is used for straightening and welding, 
is equipped with screws and head from 
a Barnes press. The screws are 
fastened by holes bored through the 
plate, near one end. 

The press ram is used to hold parts 
in position, as well as apply pressure 
for straightening. A chain hoist is 
placed directly above the surface 
plate. Hand chain is shown in the 
photograph looped around the ram. 


Fig. 15. Surface Plate 


Another heavy surface plate 
mounted on a wooden stand is used 
as a large anvil for straightening 
bumpers, rods, etc. It is made of a 
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plate 3 in. thick. The illustration 
shows three men straightening a truck 
front bumper. 


Fig. 16. Welding 


Both gas and electric welding are 
used in salvage operations. Bronze 
welding is used to reclaim brake 
shoes, the ends of internal shoes (a) 
are built up by bronze welding and 
are then ground in another depart- 
ment. See Fig. 8 under the heading 
Machine Shop, page 25, September 
issue. External brake shoes are re- 
claimed by bronze welding worn rivet 
holes (b). 

Another example of bronze welding 
is that on a truck transmission case 
(c) in which a hole in the side near 
one end of the case, caused by a 
broken gear, is filled up. An example 
of aluminum welding to save a part 
is given in (d). 


Fig. 17. Wheels 


Cast steel wheels which are worn in 
bores or bearing cups are saved for 
further use by bronze welding a ring 
of metal around each bore, as shown 
in photograph and they are then ma- 
chined to dimension in machine shop. 


TURN TO NEXT PAGE, PLEASE 
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Engine Shop 
Department of Sanitation 
Special tool room of the engine 
shop contains a valuable assortment 
of special tools, most of which are 

devoted to salvage work. 


Fig. 18. Flywheel Housing Tools 

Flywheel housings are trued. by 
lathe tools slide devices mounted on 
special brackets. The bracket a is 
a simple plate with a piece at right 
angles and an extension serving as a 
handle. The two tool supports and 
slides which are shown in b and c 
may be interchangeably mounted on 
the bracket. After tool is set in posi- 
tion the shop-made star wheel pro- 
vides the necessary cross feed. 


Fig. 19. Cylinder Sleeve 

Replaceable cylinder sleeves which 
are intended to obviate reboring of 
engine cylinders, are reclaimed in the 
engine department at a cost of ap- 
proximately $1.50 each, which shows a 
considerable saving over cost of new 
sleeves. 

Sleeves are bored to standard over- 
sizes by placing them in position in 
an old cylinder block and then ma- 
chining with a cylinder reboring ma- 
chine. Cylinders are allowed to ac- 
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cumulate for a while and are re- 
claimed in lots of about 10, an ar- 
rangement which saves time. 


Fig. 20. Camshaft Bearing 


A special boring bar was made in 
the shop for boring center camshaft 


il 
22 
bearings in White GK engines. The 
bar is located by front and rear bear- 
ings and is fed across the center 


bearing. This operation was difficult 
until the special boring bar was made. 


Fig. 21. Main Bearing Screw Hole Jig 

Boring of holes in main bearing 
shells for Pierce-Arrow engines has 
been greatly simplified by use of a 
jig which holds the shells in position 
as in the engine. The jig comprises 
two half-round sections and two 
clamps, as shown in a. With 
shells in position, the jig is assembled 
as in b and screw holes are drilled 
from the outside. 


Fig. 22. Magneto Bracket Drill Jig 

Difficulty in properly placing holes 
for dowels on magneto brackets on 
American-LaFrance engines has been 
overcome by use of a drill gage, shown 
in photo. The front end is a repro- 
duction of the magneto coupling. It 
is placed in line with the other half 
of the coupling on the magneto drive- 
shaft and is held in position by the 
C-shaped clamp. Holes are then 
drilled through the steel bushings in 
the bracket. 
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Streamlined Trailers 
Give Gales the Slip 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 


creases the carrying capacity of the 
tank by the amount carried in the 
rounded extension. The rear end of 
the truck tank, considered by itself, 
shows a type of streamlining which 
more than one engineer believes will 
be used in the near future. 

The round-nose type of semi-trailer 
body which represents a step in the 
direction of streamlining is becoming 
more popular. It possesses advantages 
irrespective of its effect upon wind 
resistance in the opinion of several 
engineers. Mr. S. A. Griggs, Detroit 
Trailer & Machine Co., says that the 
round-nose body “looks better than 
the other type,” and W. G. Retzlaff, 
sales engineer GMT, believes that 
“streamlining from an advertising 
angle no doubt will prove an advan- 
tage due to its novel appearance.” 
John Walker, Mack, suggests that most 
customers are more interested in ap- 
pearance than in wind resistance, but 
both go together, because “a good- 
looking job has to have a certain 
amount of streamlining anyway, or 
it would not be a good-looking job.” 

Rounding the front end of a body 
of rectangular section, such as freight 
and van bodies, makes possible shorter 
coupling and overall length, better 
turning radius and distribution of 
weight. Or, considering the design 
from another angle, the round nose 
adds a semi-cylinder to the cargo 
space without increasing the overall 
length of the body. With a given 
fifth-wheel location this construction 
provides additional load on the tractor, 
inasmuch as the space is all forward 
of the king pin. See diagram Fig. 4. 

Advantages of the round end for 
adding to cargo space are upheld by 
Joseph Lilla, Gustav Schaefer Wagon 
Co., Cleveland, and by John Walker, 
engineer special equipment, Mack. 
Others do not rate the value of this 
space highly because one side is curved 
and therefore not of proper shape for 
handling general freight in square 
or rectangular packages. 

Many operators and engineers ques- 
tion the wind resistance reducing 
ability of a round nose without rear 
streamlining. A true streamline form 
requires a tapered tail, and in air- 
plane sections the shape of the after 
part is usually considered more im- 
portant than the front. However, a 
trailer body does not always operate 
head on to the air flow as does an 
airplane; conditions during a cross 
or quartering wind are quite different. 
In any event the front cannot be en- 
tirely neglected, because, as Mr. Her- 
bert C. Winter, consulting engineer, 
Briggs Mfg. Co., said during the 
summer meeting of the S.A.E., “The 
statement that the rear portion of the 
object needs more attention than the 
front has been, very possibly, over- 
emphasized. It is more important to 
have no sudden or discontinuous 
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changes in the curvature of the for- 
ward surface. * * * * If the smooth 
flow is disturbed on the forward por- 
tion of the blunt-nose streamlined 
body, there is nothing that can be 
done to the rear to correct this effect.” 

Evidence in favor of rounding the 
front end without streamlining the 
rear end of a body is given by W. 
V. Casgrain, Mechanical Handling 
Systems, Inc., Detroit, who reports 
that “tests have shown a considerable 
saving in gasoline and the small ad- 
ditional cost is easily justified.” And 
Mr. C. H. Kingham, president King- 
ham Trailer Co., who recommends a 
round body mounted as low as possible, 
relates that drivers report that they 
can pull from 1000 lb. to one ton 
more depending on velocity of wind. 

Many passenger car drivers have 
complained of a “suction effect” which 
they feel when passing a large truck 
or trailer body. When the passing is 
in opposite directions the effect is 
like a sudden blast of air. During 
discussion of the writer’s paper on 
trailers during the summer meeting 
of the S.A.E. one speaker reported 
that on the way to the meeting his car 
was drawn toward a trailer body, and 
the car was slowed two or three miles 
per hour for a moment. An engineer 
who travels extensively over roads 
on which trailers are operating states 
that the rush of air can be felt, but 
he has not noticed any swerving of 
his car. 
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Fig. 4—Shaded area is the extra load 
space provided by adding a round front 
end to a trailer body 


To break up this effect would re- 
quire rear streamlining of the body, 
and this cannot be done without ex- 
tending the body or reducing its cubic 
contents. Mr. I. H. Judd, engineering 
department, Whitehead & Kales Co., 
does not believe rear streamlining 
practical because of loss of loading 
space. R. B. Jones, chief engineer, 
Trailer Co. of America, points out 
that doors or tail gates at the back 
make it difficult to do any stream- 
lining, and in addition overall length 
permitted by state laws and regula- 
tions must be considered. L. C. All- 
man, sales promotion manager, Freu- 
hauf Trailer Co., who favors rounding 
the front end, is not in favor of chang- 
ing the design of the rear end of 
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trailer bodies, because “it would in- 
crease the length of the unit and re- 
duce loading space. * * * * Any 
saving that might be made in gasoline 
consumption through streamlining the 
rear end of the trailer would not be 
great enough to justify the loss of 
loading space.” 

Streamlining may be used effectively 
in hauling units of rather radical 
pattern which engineers are consider- 
ing. Legislative limits on length and 
width of trucks and of combinations 
have inspired more than one engineer 
to design a vehicle in terms of legisla- 
tion rather than engineering, just as 
the English license tax on engine bore 
has encouraged the use of small-bore, 
long-stroke engines in that country. 

Engineers are working out ways 
and means of providing more cubic 
feet of load space within the area on 
the road which laws permit a truck or 
truck tractor and trailer to occupy. 
The biggest chunk of unused space is 
that taken up by engine hood, and, as 
prophesied in the Ear to the Ground 
column last month, they propose to 
put the cab beside the engine or 
above it. To avoid the harsh effect 
of sharp corners they may round all 
edges and corners of the front- 
mounted cab, cutting down wind re- 
sistance, and at the same time making 
the job look better. With this con- 
struction it would be possible to move 
a semi-trailer body forward in relation 
to the tractor, work the front of the 
body into harmony with the cab and 
still have room to do a bit of stream- 
lining on the rear of the trailer body. 

More and more streamlining is fore- 
seen by several engineers. Mr. I. H. 
Judd, Whitehead & Kales Co., says: 
“TI believe there will be more done in 
the next few years and more trailers 
sold with at least the front ends 
streamlined than there will be of the 
old square-end trailer bodies.” E. A. 
Menhall, vice-president and general 
manager Highway Trailer Co., states 
that his company has been working on 
streamlining for four years and that 
both fleet accounts and individual 
owners are operating them success- 
fully. Mr. Retzlaff predicts: “No 
doubt truck and trailer bodies will fol- 
low the automobile trend and the idea 
to create something new will no doubt 
stimulate the body builder into produc- 
ing streamline bodies. In the future 
streamlining will be an important 
feature theoretically and will influence 
trailer sales.” Mr. Walker, Mack, also 
looking into the future, observes: “We 
will progress as we have progressed 
in the last 10 years and use still 
higher speeds within a reasonably 
short time. Higher speeds now seem 
to be somewhat dependent on wider 
and straighter roads, and undoubtedly 
they will come too between the 
principal cities.” Mr. W. G. Eversman, 
advertising manager, Reo, notes a 
trend toward aerodynamic lines in 
tractors and concludes that “lessen- 
ing of wind resistance in tractors is 
as vitally important as in trucks or 
passenger cars.” 
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International Milk Delivery Unit 
| Clutches By Vacuum or Hand 


NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
has just entered the door-to-door 
delivery field with a new unit desig- 
nated as Model M-2, with rated 
capacity of 1 ton. It is available with 
a milk delivery body or any other 
special type required. While many 
units and parts of Model M-2 are 
interchangeable with other  Inter- 
national chassis, it is not a modified 
conventional truck. Side of the drop 
center frame rails are fabricated in 
one piece, eliminating all splicing. 
Height from ground to floor of driving 
compartment is 14% in., the drop be- 
ing 11% in. 

The powerplant consists of a four- 
cylinder L-head 3% x 4%-in. engine 
developing 39 hp. at 2400 r.p.m. 





1.H.C. M-2 frequent stop unit 


mounted in unit, with a 4-speed 
transmission, the assembly being 
carried in a three-point mounting 
with rubber cushion rear supports. A 
9-in. double disk clutch may be 
vacuum or manually controlled as 
driver desires. The vacuum control 
provides complete automatic clutch 
operation, freeing the driver’s left 
foot under any ordinary driving con- 
ditions. Accelerator pedal extends 
upward from the floor near the shaft 
tunnel. The conventional clutch 
pedal and hook-up are retained and 
may be thrown into operation by pull- 
ing out a control button on the dash. 

Service brakes are of the 4-wheel 
mechanical type operated by a pedal, 
fitted with a hinge-mounted ratchet 
on its right side. For ordinary de- 
celeration the pedal does not overlap 
the rachet, but for a parking stop the 
pedal and ratchet are depressed, the 
ratchet locking the pedal in place as 
a parking brake. The propeller-shaft 
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hand brake, therefore, is used for 
emergencies. The rear axle is a full- 
floating bevel drive type having a 
gear ratio of 6.166:1. The rear 
springs are of the two-stage, semi- 
elliptic type, mains being 46 in. long 
and auxiliaries 33 in. 

Standard chassis equipment in- 
cludes 6.50-20 balloon tires, fenders, 
bumpers and a generator of the low- 
speed, high-charging type. 

The standard milk delivery body 
manufactured by International Har- 
vester is of 42-case capacity. The 
frame is of hardwood covered with 
sheets of Masonite and 20-gage sheet 
steel. Floor boards provide air spaces 
and are covered with rust-resisting 
sheet steel. The front door opening is 
25%4 in. wide, permitting free access to 
driving compartment. Front doors are 
of the jack-knife type, and when open 
fold against the outside of the body to- 
ward the rear. Two doors at the rear 
provide a 30-in. opening for rear end 
loading. The driver’s compartment 
or aisle is 25% x 595% in. The load 
space is 66 7-16 x 47% in. 


Gramm Adds Diesel 
Trucks to Its Line 


G RAMM MOTORS, INC., Del- 
phos, Ohio, has joined the truck Diesel 
pioneers of the industry with a new 
series GWD truck chassis. The first 
Diesel job to be listed in COMMERCIAL 
CAR JOURNAL specifications table. Pow- 
ered with a Cummins Diesel this new 
chassis is rated from 5 to 7% tons as 
a truck or 10 to 15 tons as a tractor. 
While furnished at the standard 
wheelbase of 157 in. for $6,495 it is 
available in other wheelbases up to 
240 in. 

The Cummins Diesel is a six of 4% 
x 6-in. bore and stroke, displacing 672 
cu. in. and developing 125 hp. at 1800 
r.p.m. The compression ratio is 17 
to 1. 

The chassis is developed from the 
present GW Model but incorporates 
several new items including side 
mounted single fuel tank of 33 gal. 
capacity, auxiliary transmission, cast 
aluminum radiator and Leece-Neville 
24 volt 400 watt electric system. 


Diamond T 210SF with dual tires 
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Diamond T's New 1!/,-Tonner 


A Hits New Record Low of $545 


NEW record low price of $545 
has been established by the Diamond T 
Motor Car Co. for its recently an- 
nounced 1%-ton Model 210SF, which 
is a development of its popular Model 
210. It is furnished in a standard 
wheelbase of 135 in. for 9-ft. bodies 
and 158 in. for bodies up to 11 ft. 

The heavy-duty construction of 
Model 210 is continued with the fur- 
ther feature of the choice of axles ac- 
cording to the nature of the service. 
With single tires the standard chassis 
employs a semi-floating Clark Model 
B364 rear axle with a gear ratio of 
5.4:1. When dual tires are required 
the truck is built with a full-floating 
rear axle of similar capacity (see 
specifications on page 50 for details). 

Continued in the new model are the 
Diamond T Hercules 3% x 4%-in. 60- 
hp. engine, four-wheel hydraulic 
brakes, Clark wheels and brakes, ex- 
ternal transmission hand brake and 
pressed-steel frame with cross-mem- 
bers of the alligator-jaw type. A large- 
capacity, gear-driven water pump is 
removable as complete unit without 
affecting any other part of the engine. 
Clutch and transmission are of con- 
ventional design. A new type of flex- 
ible mounting has been adopted for 
the clutch plate, which is of 10-in. 
size, and constant mesh and third 
speed gears of transmission employ 
the involute tooth form. Rear springs 
are 50 in. in length and 2% in. in 
width with nine leaves. A four-leaf 
helper spring is also provided. All the 
springs are carried in compression 
type rubber bushings and front springs 
are fore-shackled. 

Equipment includes’ steel cowl, 
front fenders and running boards, 
steel spring bar bumper, electric 
lights, speedometer, heat indicator, 
battery generator, starter and horn. 
Hydraulic shock absorbers in front, 
chrome-plated bumper and a chrome- 
plated radiator guard of steel bars are 
available at extra cost. 

A special de luxe all-weather steel 
cab has been developed for this model, 
which is both smart in appearance 
and well designed for service. 
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Reo Rounds Out Unified 

\I Line With Two New Models 
N EW heavy-duty 2-ton and 3-ton 
speed wagons announced by the Reo 
Motor Car Co. round out that com- 
pany’s unified line of new commercial 
vehicles. Reo’s capacity range begins 
with the 1%-ton speed wagon an- 
nounced a little over a year ago and 
extends up to the 8-cylinder 4-tonner 
announced in August COMMERCIAL 
CAR JOURNAL, the gross load capacity 
of which, operated as a tractor-trailer 
unit, is 32,000 lb. Prices begin at $625 
for the standard 4-cylinder 1%-ton 
model, and run up to $2,995 for the 
standard 4-tonner. The 4-ton special 
tractor-trailer unit, with 8-speed trans- 
mission and air brakes, is priced 
at $3,645. 

To power the new line of trucks 
now in production Reo builds four dif- 
ferent 6-cylinder Gold Crown truck 
engines and one eight. Bores of the 
6-cylinder engines include 3%, 3% 
and 3% in., with 5-in. stroke. The 
heavy duty Gold Crown eight has 
3%-in. bore x 5-in. stroke. All 
crankshafts are counterbalanced, sup- 
ported on seven bearings in the sixes, 
and nine bearings in the eight. 

Clutches throughout the unified 
line are of the same dry plate con- 
struction, with diameters of 10, 11, 


12 and 13 in. on the 6-cylinder models, - 


and 11-in., double plate on the 8- 
cylinder job. Transmissions, except 
on the special eight, are all Reo-built, 
as are, also, front and rear axles. 
Cam-and-lever steering and hydraulic 
brakes are also standard. 

The 3% x 5-in. Gold Crown engine 
of the new heavy duty 2-tonner has a 
displacement of 268 cu. in. and de- 
velops 75 hp. at 2800 r._p.m. The new 
engine of the 3-tonner has a bore and 
stroke of 35% x 5, giving 309 cu. in. 
displacement. It develops 85 hp. at 
2800 r.p.m. The crankshaft of the 
3%-in. engine is 2 5-16 in. in di- 
ameter, and that of the 3%-in. engine 
is 25 in. Both are counterbalanced 
and supported on interchangeable type 
babbitt-lined bearings fitted without 
shims. Pistons for both of the new 
engines are of Lo-Ex aluminum alloy. 
Blocks are chrome-nickel alloy iron. 


Both engines are fitted with fuel 
pumps and downdraft carburetors 
and both have cast aluminum oil pans. 
Clutch diameters are 12 in. on the 
2-ton, and 13 in. on the 3-ton. Both 
transmissions provide 4 speeds. 

The rear axles are of spiral bevel 
drive, full-floating type. Final drive 
ratio of 6.6:1 is standard on the 2-ton, 
with 5.28 and 5.83 optional. On the 
3-ton, standard ratio is 7.17:1, with 
5.57 and 6.5 optional. Standard brake 
equipment is internal hydraulic on all 
four wheels, with hand brake mounted 
behind the transmission. Hand brake 
on the 2-ton model is of external band 
type, while the 3-tonner is fitted with 
14-in. disk brake. 

The 2-ton model is offered in 142, 
166 and 184-in. wheelbases at $1,625, 
$1,695 and $1,765. The 3-ton wheel- 
bases and prices are 153-in., for trac- 
tor or dump service, 170, 185 and 
205-in., at $2,035, $2,085, $2,155 and 
$2,230. Standard tire equipment on 
the 2-ton is 7.00/20, with dual rears, 
and on the 3-ton is 7.50/20. 


Federal Door-to-Door Unit 
F ""Whoas" With One Pedal 


EDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 
has added a door-to-door type unit to 
its line. It is of the optional sitting 
or standing drive type with a folding 
seat and frame cut-out amidships. In- 
terchangeability of parts with those 
of other Federal models is a feature 
of the unit, standard units being used 
as far as possible in the design. 

Thus the engine is basically a Con- 
tinental W-10, redesigned with special 
manifolding, carburetion, new genera- 
tor, etc.; rear axles are same type as 
in the Federal D-3, but with a special 
ratio to reduce engine speed. 

Federal has worked out a new sys- 
tem of controls. Single control is pro- 
vided without the addition of vacuum 
or similar servo devices. There are 
three pedals: the one at the extreme 
right, a conventional accelerator; at 
extreme left, a clutch pedal for sitting 
drive and for gear shifting, and center, 
a combination brake and clutch pedal 
to which is connected an automatic 
engine speed regulator. Depressing 


New Reo 3-ton comes in 4 wheelbases 
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the central pedal mechanically disen- 
gages the clutch, applies the brakes 
and throttles the engine to idling. To 
start, the driver releases the central 
pedal, which releases the brakes, lets 
in the clutch and speeds the engine up 
to the setting predetermined by a dash 
throttle control. 

Engine speed is regulated by three 
throttle valves, the normal throttle 
actuated by a dash control and an ac- 
celerator, an upper throttle forming 
part of the Handy engine speed gov- 
ernor for maximum speed, and a third 
valve between these two operated by 
an extension on the end of the clutch 
pedal, which pedal is actuated by the 
single control pedal when the latter is 
being used. 

To produce good idling with this 
set-up the carburetor idling jet pas- 
sage is continued up through a special 
casting between carburetor and gov- 
ernor to the additional throttle. Here 
a small spring-loaded ball check nor- 
mally keeps this part of the passage 
closed, and the fuel mixture for idling 
and accelerating is supplied in the 
normal manner. When the engine is 
automatically throttled by the clutch 
or brake pedal the center throttle de- 








Federal's new door-to-door unit 


presses the ball opening the jet and 
permitting mixture to enter above this 
valve. An equalizer or air bleed—a 
short exterior tube—is also provided 
to take care of the variation in pres- 
sure above and below the new valve. 

The generator is designed to cut in 
at lower speeds than is usually the 
case. Engine accessories include an 
air cleaner and Purolator. The pro- 
peller shaft “tunnel” in the dropped 
section of the frame is readily re- 
movable, exposing the front universal, 
the 4-speed transmission, 11-plate 
clutch, ete. 
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Railway Agency Truck Plan 
Spells Awakening of Giant 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32 


Contrary to what might be expected, 
the trucking activities of the Agency 
have increased in scope and volume, 
even in the last two or three years. 
The present fleet, some 10,200 trucks, 
tractors and trailers, was increased by 
about 1200 units in the calendar years 
1930 and 1931. Around 2400 units 
were purchased in the two years, so 
apparently 1200 units were retired. 

Why this greater number or use of 
trucks, in the face of steadily reduced 
traffic? There seem to be several 
explanations, among them the rapid 
spread of highway routes for express 
traffic only. President Robert E. M. 
Cowie of the Agency refers to it as an 
attempt “to increase the elasticity and 
local extent” of the express service. 
He says: “In a considerable number 
of the large cities we are now provid- 
ing an intracity service—that is, 
handling business between any two 
points in such cities, within our estab- 
lished vehicle limits. Special rates 
have been established for such service. 
On the other hand, we are more com- 
pletely serving these and other cities 
by making our established collection 
and delivery limits coincide and in 
some cases go beyond the local city cor- 
porate limits. At this writing (May, 
1932) we provide this service within 
the corporate limits of 3226 cities.” 

The volume of Agency trucking is 
also being augmented in a few cities 
by the hauling of merchandise between 
railroad freight stations, or between 
such stations and business premises. 
This is handled on a contract basis, for 
the rail carriers or for individual ship- 
pers. Examples are the store-door 
service the Agency is giving the Maine 
Central and other railroads in north- 
ern New England, and the Pennsyl- 
vania and Reading lines in Philadel- 
phia, Atlantic City and nearby places. 
In the most ambitious scheme of this 
kind, started Sept. 15, Agency trucks 
are moving goods in carload lots, at 
the option of shippers, between rail- 
heads in New Jersey and business 
premises in New York City. 

But, as mentioned in an earlier par- 
agraph, the rail carriers are not bound 
in any way to use the Agency for 
line or terminal trucking service. 

Along with these developments in 
terminal truck operation, there has 
been a rapid increase in highway serv- 
ices, in place of discontinued steam- 
passenger trains. The shrinkage in 
territory receiving Express Agency 
service is measured by the miles of 
steam railroad it reaches: 233,700 in 
1922 compared to 215,953 miles this 
year. Miles of highway covered were 
reported as 188 and 4208 for the two 
years respectively. 

The highway routes are now found 
in at least seven states—California, 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and _ possibly 
others. Express traffic and some- 
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times United States mail are handled, 
most of it moving for the longer part 
of the haul by rail. 

Motor-freight service of the kind 
the Express Agency has just started 
in the Chicago territory has no such 
limitations in truck requirements or 
in revenue. It is easily conceivable 
that the Agency might expand its 
highway-freight activities into scores 
and perhaps hundreds of commercial 
centers where the truck is now the 
most widely used instrument of dis- 
tribution. 





Can Local Truckers Slip Off 
the Handcuffs Binding Them? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 


of secretaries. “It is out of the ques- 
tion,” said Mr. Smith of Alabama, 
“to contemplate mutual relations be- 
tween highway truckmen and local 
trucking interests. The local truck- 
ing interests will always maintain a 
prohibitive charge for their services.” 

Mr. Atherton of Oklahoma, who had 
gone along with Barry on all his pre- 
vious recommendations, hedged some- 
what on this one. “It is agreed,” he 
stated, “that the over-paid hauler 
should seek the friendly cooperation 
of the local truck men. However, the 
development of the terminal system 
for over-road lines naturally precludes 
very extensive contractual arrange- 
ments between the over-road hauler 
and the local truck man, since under 
the terminal system such contracts 
will be made between several over- 
road lines and one local truck man. 
However, so far as possible, I consider 
it highly advantageous to the over- 
road hauler to have some working 
agreement with the local truck man.” 

Mr. Baker of Massachusetts ob- 
jected because it would mean a divi- 
sion of profits. “In transportation 
there is but one profit,” he contended. 
“Those who were in the trucking busi- 
ness and attempted to divide their 
profits as suggested are gone. The 
only transportation agency that can 
divide its profits is the railroad. This 
is simple for the railroad, because it 
can withhold dividends, float new 
stock or bond issues, or borrow from 
the Federal Government.” 

Mr. Horrocks thought it a good idea 
and it was his opinion that if this 
arrangement was accepted by truck 
terminals it would cause an increase 
in business and help to eliminate the 
hard feelings of the local trucker, who 
has lost the bulk of his L. C. L. haul- 
ing because of the highway hauler. 

Recommendation 10. A nation-wide 
organization of truck owners, shippers 
and interests allied to trucking might 
be set up for the protection of truck 
owners, and this organization be di- 
vorced from passenger-car interests, 
the organization to be financed by the 
owners themselves, the shippers, those 
manufacturing products having to do 
with motor transport, and private car- 





riers whose truck operations will pres- 
ently be threatened. 

Opinions.—The final recommenda- 
tion, as was to be expected, produced 
a deafening chorus of approval. 

“The ‘truck question’ will never be 
settled satisfactorily, nor will truckers 
get the proverbial ‘square deal’ until 
such an organization is existent,” said 
Mr. Horrocks. 

“Unless such concerted action is 
taken,” declared Mr. Atherton, “a flood 
of hostile legislation will overrun the 
industry and demoralize and retard 
its development. I believe that lead- 
ership should emanate from the Motor 
Truck Division of the N.A.C.C. 

“These combined forces,” in Mr. 
Smith’s opinion, “can bring about such 
highway laws, regulations and city 
ordinances as will prohibit the rail- 
roads from choking the very life out 
of modern transportation.” 

“This,” declared A. D. Way of the 
Motor Truck Club of New Jersey, 
“seems to me the most essential step 
in the stabilizing of the work of the 
truckmen hauling for hire. The whole 
problem is tied up in the curtailing 
of the one and two-truck owners who 
will take material anywhere, any time, 
at any price. The curtailment of the ir- 
responsible truckman could be accom- 
plished in the following manner: 
1. Organization of a live national 
motor-truck association as suggested. 
2. Refusal of truck dealers to sell 
trucks unless the truckman can prove 
financial responsibility and show the 
prices he is obtaining for his work are 
sufficient to maintain such a standard. 
3. Refusal of the shippers to use the 
irresponsible type of operator. 4. The 
passage of laws by each state licens- 
ing the trucks for specific operation.” 

“Divorcing the passenger-car inter- 
ests is good,” asserted Mr. Frank. 

A general comment on the local 
trucker versus over-the-road trucker 
question was advanced by W. A. Suth- 
erland, secretary, Pennsylvania Motor 
Truck Association. “There is consid- 
erable business,” he said, “that has 
naturally gone away from the local 
draymen owing to the long-distance 
hauler. I personally believe that the 
long-distance hauler is going to re- 
main in the picture, so I do not see 
where it is possible for this business 
ever to return to the local expressmen.” 

In his conclusion (and it’s a fitting 
conclusion to this summary) Mr. Hor- 
rocks stated: “Cartage, contract and 
common carrier truck lines have suf- 
fered to the same extent that other 
businesses have, caused by present 
poor conditions. This condition, of 
course, accentuates the need of stabil- 
ity. Trucking for hire, in my humble 
opinion, will never gain the high 
standard it should as a going and a 
necessary adjunct of our commercial 
life until the time arrives when it 
takes more than a few dollars to start 
out a new trucking concern, enabling 
it to grab the few paying tons left to 
the local hauler.” 
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Short Circuit 


| UTTING the time, the effort, the cost of selling, 
, always has been, is, always will be a tangible, 
worth while economy... 


Bringing assembly cost to the absolute minimum is 
equally tangible, equally worth while... 


These characteristic savings are inherent in Lockheed 
Hydraulic Brakes. 


Add to them the fact that Lockheeds do a better 
4 stopping job—smooth, positive, safe—and you have 


; the whole hydraulic picture. 

: Best of all, millions of owners of cars, buses, trucks, 
é know this picture and like it. 

a HYDRAULIC BRAKE COMPANY 


d DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


LOCKHEED HYDRAULIC 
Four BRAKES Wheel 
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SPICER SYNCHRO SHIFT JAKES 


CLASH 


Bolted at Rear of Trans- 
mission the Unit Unhooks 
Gear-set From Rear Axle 


When Clutch Is Depressed 


a MFG. CORP. has developed 
a new unit for its Brown-Lipe trans- 
missions which automatically disen- 
gages the transmission from the rear 
axle whenever the clutch pedal is de- 
pressed, as for gear shifting, and con- 
nects them up again when the shift 
has been completed. As a result, gear 
changes can be made quickly under 
any condition, without requiring per- 
fect timing of shift, ordinarily de- 
manded. The unit is called “synchro 
shift.” 

The unit bolts to the rear of the 
transmission case and contains an in- 
ternal-external gear clutch operated 
by vacuum, a clutch brake and an over- 
running clutch which makes it possi- 
ble to free-wheel at will of operator. 

With this combination, the transmis- 
sion is disconnected at both front and 
rear end when the clutch is depressed 
and gears within the case can be 
slowed down or brought to a complete 
stop for making a shift and therefore 
any gear can be engaged at any time 
irrespective of engine or vehicle speed. 
It is expected that this combination 
will not only make shifts easier but 
will induce drivers to make shifts 
which they otherwise might avoid. 

The sequence of operations in shift- 
ing can be followed from the accom- 
panying drawing. When the main 
clutch pedal (1) is depressed, control 
valve (2), shown closed in the illus- 
tration, is opened by link (3) permit- 
ting air in line (7) to be drawn into 
the manifold through pipe (6), there- 
by moving piston (8) to the left 


Perfect Circle Expander 
Restores Piston Fit 


A new piston expander, for installa- 
tion inside used aluminum pistons, has 
just been announced by the Perfect 
Circle Co., Hagerstown, Ind. The 
purpose of this device is to restore the 
piston to its original fit and stop pis- 
ton slap. 

According to the manufacturer, 
many thousands of miles of road work 
and laboratory testing went into the 
new device and, due to its central loca- 
tion inside of the piston skirt, it is 
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With valve 2 closed unit is in conventional driving position 


against pressure of spring (9). This 
moves part (12) permitting pawl (13) 
to drop into the slot provided for it 
and locking the piston in that position. 

At the same time part (12) engag- 
ing collar on the left end of part 
(10) moves this collar to the left, dis- 
engaging the gear clutch by pulling 
the teeth on (10) out of engagement 
with those on (11). 

This action takes place during the 
first part of movement of the clutch 
pedal and continuation of that move- 
ment actuates the clutch brake (14) 
which slows the gears within the case. 
When the shift has been made the 
clutch pedal is released and transmis- 
sion gears revolved in proportion to 
engine’ speed. The transmission, 
however, is still disconnected at the 
rear end because of the locking action 
of pawl (13). The driver having com- 
pleted his shift steps on the accelera- 
tor and when the engine reaches the 
proper speed a tooth clutch at the 
rear is automatically reenyaged and 
power is carried through to the pro- 
peller shaft in the usual manner. 

The over-running clutch or free- 








Expander in Piston 


wheeling unit acts to synchronize the 
two members of this internal-external 
gear clutch. This locking action is 
accomplished as follows. While gears 
are being shifted parts (10) and (16) 
are either standing still or moving 
very slowly. When the engine is ac- 
celerated a point is reached where 
these two parts have been brought up 
to the same speed as (11) and rollers 
lock the units together. Part (16) 
then moves faster than a cam mem- 
ber (17) and these two members tend 
to separate by riding up the cam 
faces, moving the drum (18) to the 
left against pressure of spring (19). 
This movement lets pawl out of its 
groove and the sliding member (12) 
reengages the internal-externai gear 
clutch at (10) and (11). 

To free-wheel the driver presses 
down on the clutch and releases it im- 
mediately and the transmission re- 
mains disconnected at the rear as 
long as the engine is idling. Opening 
the throttle immediately reengages 
at synchronous speed and conncction 
is maintained until the clutch pedal is 
once more depressed. 


said to expand the piston correctly 
over the entire skirt, thereby assuring 
full cylinder contact. Other features 
claimed for this expander are: it is 
made of finest spring steel; no machin- 
ing is necessary for installation; the 
expander is securely locked in place by 
the piston pin and is unconditionally 
guaranteed. 

The first expander to be developed 
is for the Model A Ford and, due to 
the fact that all cars do not have the 
same piston design, new expanders 
will be developed for each different 
kind of car. 
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Truck Exhibit at Bottlers' Show 


Conspicuous among the exhibitors 
at the International Exposition of 
American Bottlers of Carbonated Bev- 
erages to be held in Cleveland, Nov. 
14 to 18, will be the following mem- 
bers of the truck industry: Anheuser- 
Busch, General Motors Truck, Interna- 
tional Harvester, Mack-International, 
Weldmech Steel Products and White. 


Trailer Makers Meet in Chicago 


A group of trailer manufacturers 
from all over the United States met 
in Chicago late in September to form 
a permanent organization. The group 
hopes to win uniformity in state laws 
regulating trucks and trailers. Harvey 
C. Fruehauf presided. 


Continental DiVco Reduces Prices 


Continental DiVco Co. has reduced 
its milk delivery truck model H, four- 
cylinder, $230, to the new price of 
$1,295; Model K, 6-cylinder, was 
dropped $130 to $1,595. 


F.W.D. to Build in Canada 


Because of Canadian tariffs and 
regulations, the Four Wheel Drive 
Co. is now assemblying and rebuilding 
trucks at its Kitchener, Ont., plant, 
previously used only for repair work. 


S.A.E. Nominates Dickinson 


Hobert Cutler Dickinson, associated 
with the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
for more than 25 years, has been 
nominated president of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. 


Gotfredson Offers Diesel Truck 


The Robt. Gotfredson Truck Co. an- 
nounces that orders are being taken 
for its new Cummins-Diesel truck in 
3, 5 and 7-ton capacities. 


1.H.C. and Willys Combine 
Facilities on '/>-Ton Truck 


A contract, the result of several 
months negotiation, for manufacture 
by Willys-Overland of a %-ton, six- 
cylinder truck in several different 
body types for the International Har- 
vester Co. of America has been an- 
nounced by L. A. Miller, president of 
Willys-Overland. George A. Ranney, 
vice-president, in Chicago, of Interna- 
tional Harvester, said in a statement 
that his company is at present mak- 
ing tests on a %-ton six-cylinder truck 
to be built to International Harvester 
specifications by the Willys-Overland 
Co. and that the unit will be marketed 
through the Harvester sales organiza- 
tion under its name. “For several 
months our engineers and those of 
the Willys-Overland Co. have been 
working on the development of a light 
truck to complete our motor truck 
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line.” Mr. Ranney further observed 
that the truck will be placed on the 
market as soon as the expected favor- 
able decision is reached and as soon 
— tooling equipment can be pro- 
vided. 


August Truck Sales 


August factory sales of trucks made 
in the United States, according to the 
Bureau of Census, were 14,417, com- 
pared with 16,436 in July; 31,772 in 
August, 1931, and 40,450 in August, 
1930. 


Maine Kills Gas Tax 


Maine’s 4-cent gasoline tax increase 
proposal met with overwhelming de- 
feat at a referendum held Sept. 12. 
The opposition was decisive, being 
8 to 1 against the proposal. 


Takes the Field 


A 35.8 per cent chunk or 36,049 out 
of 100,564 trucks sold by 33 truck 
manufacturers in the first six months 
of this year, puts Chevrolet Motor 
Truck Co. well in the lead. 


1.H.C. Rockford Branch 


Rockford, IIll., as a result of a re- 
organization in the northern Illinois 
and northern Indiana branches of the 
International Harvester Co., has be- 
come a new IHC sales point for trucks. 
Vincent Lager, formerly of the South 
Bend branch, was appointed Rockford 
manager. 


Tru-Stop Studebaker Option 


Tru-Stop ventilated disk brakes can 
now be supplied as optional equipment 
on Studebaker trucks. 














PERSONNEL CHANGES 


©F. L. Rockelman resigned as presi- 
dent and general manager of Plymouth 
Motors Corp. to join Continental Mo- 
tors Corp. in connection with a new 
development to be announced in the 
near future. 


& C. Edward Packer, at one time tech- 
nical editor of Automobile Trade Jour- 
nal, a Chilton publication, is now 
publicity director of the Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil Association. 





Herrington on Way to Iraq 
A. W. Herrington, president, Mar- 


mon-Herrington Co., Inc., left for 
Syria with Norman Nairn in con- 
nection with the new all-wheel drive 
truck and trailer equipment which his 
company designed especially for the 
Iraq Petroleum Co. for use in the 
construction of a pipe line across the 
Syrian desert. Mr. Nairn, it will be 
recalled, established several years ago 
the difficult motor route between 
Beirut and Bagdad. 


Operators Form National Body 


The National Association of Motor 
Transport Operators was formed in 
Indianapolis last month to organize 
and promote the country’s trucking in- 
terest. Clinton H. Givan, attorney 
and former superior court judge, heads 
the association. 


Federal Has Distributor in Milwaukee 


Federal Motor Truck Co. has dis- 
continued direct branch at Milwaukee. 
Otto P. Seefeld will become distribu- 
tor in the territory. 


Goes to Mat for Truck 


The North Carolina Association of 
Motor Truck Owners, headed by John 
L. Wilkinson, president, has estab- 
lished a policy of consistent opposition 
to the railroad entering the motor 
truck transportation industry. 


Ford Sold 130,356 Trucks 

Ford sales of commercial cars and 
trucks in the United States for eight 
months, ending August, 1931, are re- 
ported by the company as being 45,857 
or 35.2 per cent of the total of 130,356 
units of all makes registered in that 
period. 


Studebaker Corp. and White 


Motor Co. Initiate Merger Move 

Plans for acquisition of the White 
Motor Co. by the Studebaker Corp. 
are under way, according to a signed 
statement by A. R. Erskine, president 
of Studebaker, and R. W. Woodruff, 
board chairman of White, after a 
meeting of both directorates. The con- 
solidation is subject to ratification by 
the stockholders of each company by 
October 13, and if consummated will 
unite companies with combined assets 
of more than $85,000,000. Albert R. 
Erskine, it is indicated, will be head 
of the Studebaker-White interests with 
Frederick S. Fish as chairman of the 
merged company. Purchasing and dis- 
tributing advantages prompted the 
move. Identity of the White organiza- 
tion as an operating unit will be pre- 
served as will be the Studebaker, 
Pierce-Arrow and Rockne units. 
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Railroads Hold Key to a 
System of Super-Highways 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 


billions of dollars necessary to do the 
job right are not available and be- 
cause so much money cannot be in- 
vested in such an enterprise unless 
it promises to become self-supporting. 

As a possible solution to the prob- 
lem of modernization and coordina- 
tion of our various means of trans- 
portation, the author offers: 

Coordination of railroad and motor 
traffic of all kinds can be accomplished 
by building trestles for elevated rail- 
ways and high-speed motor highways 
over the trunk-line railroads. This 
will provide rails on the ground, for 
the use of freight, commuting, and 
local accommodation traffic. The 
through-express passenger trains will 
be suspended overhead from the 
trestle, while its upper surface will 
be concreted and used as a super- 
highway or toll road. This highway 
will be, of course, a toll road. 

The elevated highway will be pro- 
vided with two traffic lanes in each 
direction, one for slow vehicles (that 
is, those running under 45 m.p.h.) and 
the other for fast vehicles with a 
permissible top speed of, say, 70 
m.p.h. The toll highway will have 
an advantage for the slower as well as 
the faster vehicles because of greater 
safety, and also because it will not 
be necessary to slow down for cross- 
ings, traffic lights in cities, curves, etc. 
With all cars running in the same 
direction, the fast cars segregated 
from the slow ones, and complete ab- 
sence of crossing and pedestrian 
traffic, it will be unquestionably possi- 
ble to operate well-built automobiles 
at the high speeds indicated above 
with very much greater safety than 
they can be at much lower speeds on 
the highways of today. 

At certain intervals roughly corre- 
sponding to railroad stations, special 
ramps will be provided for the ingress 
of cars to the highway and egress 
therefrom, the station master acting 
as collector of tolls at the smaller 
places. The problems of tunnels, 
bridges, etc., are secondary problems 
which would have to be solved indi- 
vidually. 

A trestle railroad has been in exist- 
ence at Langen, Elberfeld, in Ger- 
many, for 28 years, and has carried 
millions of passengers without fatal 
accident. Of late, several other sys- 
tems have been developed, in par- 
ticular, one by George Bennie in Scot- 
land. 

The suspended rail car contemplated 
is not of the gyroscopic type, but is 
hung from wheels running on rails that 
are suspended from the trestle. The 
drive may be either directly to the 
wheels or by means of air propellers. 
In tests with this latter type on the 
ground, speeds of the order of 125 
m.p.h. have been attained, while Ben- 
nie has run trains at speeds only a 
trifle under 150 m.p.h. 
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The competitive position of railroad 
passenger transportation under these 
conditions would be substantially as 
follows: The rapidity of traffic and the 
greater frequency of train service con- 
sequent on the use of shorter trains 
would increase the attractiveness of 
railroads as a means of transportation. 
Even with the faster automobile traffic 
made possible by the super-highways, 
the trains would run so much faster 
as to offer an important advantage. 

In this connection it should be em- 
phasized that today every means of 
transportation with the exception of 
the railroads has been speeded up and 
is capable of a very considerable 
further speeding up in the near future. 
In so far as the present railroads are 
concerned, there are very definite fac- 
tors limiting either the technical possi- 
bility or the economic advisability of 
handling passenger traffic very much 
faster than it is done today. To jump 
from the present fortuitous top rail- 
speed of 80 miles to regular schedules 
based on a speed of 125 to 150 m.p.h. is 
something which no railroad engineer, 
and particularly no railroad mainte- 
nance-of-way man, would for a moment 
think possible. What, then, is going to 
be the outcome of this situation, with 
the railroads as the transportation 
snail, past which private automobiles, 
buses, and airplanes whiz at ever-in- 
creasing speeds? The answer to this 
is hardly apt to cheer up the stock- 
holders of railroad companies. 


Freight Traffic 


We now come to the question of 
freight traffic. Here three phases 
have to be considered—the changes in 
freight traffic proper, the competition 
of motor trucks, and the prospects of 
motor trucks using elevated super- 
highways. The elimination of through- 
express passenger traffic and the use 
of the ground-level rail system for 
freight only (excepting a slight in- 
jection of passenger traffic in the way 
of commuter and local accommodation 
service) will create conditions condu- 
cive to the remarkably efficient and 
cheap handling of freight traffic. It 
will make it possible to handle freight 
much more expeditiously than is the 
case today, and will reduce the cost of 
freight transportation to a point where 
a goodly share of traffic lost to trucks 
will be attracted back to rails. 

On the other hand, there are certain 
kinds of freight which the railroads 
are not equipped to handle. These are, 
in particular, commodities of low unit 
weight and high perishability. Further- 
more, where the commodity is shipped 
in small packages and where neither 
the shipper nor the consignee is lo- 
cated on a railroad siding, motor 
trucks can do the job better than rail- 
roads. For a good many commodities, 
for distances up to 150 miles, shipping 
by truck is not only handier but also 
cheaper, and in view of the compara- 
tively short distance that they would 
have to carry the goods in such cases, 
it might even be to the advantage of 
the railroads to get rid of such traffic. 





Today, however, any traffic that 
trucks take away from the railroads 
is irretrievably lost to the latter. With 
the advent of the railroad-owned ele- 
vated highways, however, a large share 
of this traffic will be hauled by truck 
over these highways and will therefore 
pay toll to the railroad companies. 
What has been said about trucks and 
private cars applies likewise to buses. 

The financing of the scheme here 
proposed is obviously the most serious 
difficulty in the way of its accomplish- 
ment, inasmuch as it would be neces- 
sary to trestle the entire length of our 
major railroad systems east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. At the present writing 
it is possible to give only a very rough 
estimate of the expenditures that this 
will require. This estimate is set at 
about ten to twelve billion dollars. For 
obvious reasons this money will have 
to be raised by the sale of securities 
to the public. A market for new rail- 
road securities will be created if public 
confidence in the future of railways 
can be restored, and the only way to 
do this is by showing that the railroads 
are alive to opportunities. Spent over 
a period of, say, six to ten years, this 
would mean the sale of about a bil- 
lion dollars worth of securities a year. 
The amount thus raised would imme- 
diately be spent at home on new con- 
struction requiring the purchase of 
huge amounts of steel, concrete, cop- 
per, aluminum, and labor. Railroad 
spending would therefore react on in- 
dustry in general, which, in turn, 
would increase the earnings of the pro- 
ducing companies and enhance the 
value of their securities, thus provid- 
ing the psychological background nec- 
essary to incline the public to buy the 
additional railroad securities. 

Another angle which must not be 
lost sight of is the influence of the 
proposed scheme on the destinies of 
the automobile industry. The con- 
struction of special elevated highways 
where travel at speeds up to, say, 70 
m.p.h. will be made possible and safe, 
in so far as traffic conditions proper 
are concerned, will create new automo- 
bile business. This applies with as 
much force to motor trucks as to pas- 
senger automobiles. 

It seems to be an inescapable conclu- 
sion that the railroads cannot go on 
as they are going, but must take dras- 
tic steps to pull themselves out of the 
slough of despond and mischance in 
which they are more and more becom- 
ing mired. To revitalize an industry 
represented by some $22,000,000,000 
worth of securities, the adoption of a 
really big program is necessary. Any 
scheme to restore such a huge and 
badly shaken industry to normal must 
be spectacular and comprehensive 
enough to show from the start its 
ability to become a major factor in the 
life of the nation. With this condition 
satisfied, the public, which in the last 
few years has seen a distressing 
shrinkage in the value of railroad se- 
curities, will be willing to provide the 
carriers with additional billions of dol- 
lars without feeling that it is “throw- 
ing good money after bad.” 
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For Railroads to Follow 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 


Now, in a very few years, there has 
been the greatest highway develop- 
ment in the world’s history, coupled 
with enormous expansion of the auto- 
motive industry, creating a transpor- 
tation facility able to compete effec- 
tively with the railroads in service and 
rates. 

There are undoubtedly inequalities 
in taxes required from these two 
means of transportation. That must 
be straightened out. The major part 
of this job, however, is within the 
states. 

For an example I point out the 
enormous traffic by highway within 
the state of Michigan between such 
points as Detroit, Pontiac, Flint, Lan- 
sing and Grand Rapids, over which 
the Federal Government has no juris- 
diction. ; 

The farmers have contributed 
heavily to this new transportation 
system, and it will hardly become 
the Government to take from the 
farmer advantages he has gained by 
this investment in getting goods to 
market. 

When Governor Roosevelt and 
others discuss consolidation of trans- 
portation facilities, they seem to mean 
not only the consolidation of rail- 
roads, but also, to be consolidated 
with them, motor truck and motor bus 
lines, thereby putting under the domi- 
nation of the railroads all transpor- 
tation service. 

In reply, it may. be said that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
state commissions, or any other regu- 
latory body set up by the Government 
could prevent this. However, these 
commissions are manned by humans 
and in all probability are subject to 
the same domination most others are 
from the big fellows. 

But assume reference is made only 
to the consolidation of railroad facili- 
ties. What do we find? The history 
of railroad development shows great 
land grants were given railroads by 
the Government to encourage their 
construction. Many communities gave 
rights of way, street crossings and 
bonuses to the railroads for having 
their communities served and for lo- 
cating the railroads’ shops there. 

This policy has built up many com- 
munities, with the construction of 
hundreds of thousands of homes for 
workers employed by the railroads. 
It has meant the development, through 
investment, of retail stores and bank- 
ing facilities, all of which will be 
more or less destroyed if these con- 
solidations mean the merging of rail- 
road shops in one large center, the 
closing of many other shops in other 
communities, and the consolidation of 
office facilities in one locality. 

The railroads, fathered and en- 
couraged by Federal, state and mu- 
nicipal governments, owe a responsi- 
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bility to these governments and 
especially is this true when we hear 
Governor Roosevelt and others de- 
voting hours of speech and talk to 
the responsibility of the Government 
to the railroads. 

If it is in the public interest to 
consolidate and coordinate all trans- 
portation facilities, it is not my view 
that this should be done at the expense 
and almost to the ruin of certain 
groups of citizens. 

It might be said this happens in 
private industry, and why should rail- 
road employes be more favored? But 
remember that the railroads are now 
calling on the Government to protect 
them. And why should the Govern- 
ment be so solicitous for the railroads 
and not the employes and merchants? 

Assume that the railroads, based on 
pre-depression values, had investments 
and facilities used in the transporta- 
tion service of 25 billion dollars, on 
which they might ask 5 per cent, or 
$1,250,000,000 net returns a year. 
Let us say they could reduce this 
capital investment 20 to 40 per cent, 
5 to 10 billion dollars. Say 20 per 
cent. They then have 5 billions of 
alleged valuations on which they could 
not ask or expect a return. 

The argument will be heard: That 
may be true, but it can’t be done be- 
cause of the investors. In other 
words, savings banks, insurance com- 
panies, trust companies, estates and 
charitable institutions have railroad 
bonds and they must not be affected. 
No such argument is used for invest- 
ments in the steel industry, the motor 
industry, farm mortgages and home 
mortgages, etc. 

Congress has not yet obtained 
sufficient reliable information as to 
whether motorbuses or trucks pay 
their proper share of taxes for high- 
ways. It is a much controverted ques- 
tion, the automobile industry claiming 
they do and the railroads that they 
do not. 

Congress should have such thorough 
information and if it finds the buses 
and trucks do not pay their proper 
share, they should be made to, by 
proper state and Federal cooperation. 





Does Our Industry 
Need a Dictator ? 
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its dangerous practices and competi- 
tive problems until Will Hays was 
mutually selected to keep unfair prin- 
ciples and destructive policies out. 

Organized baseball had trials and 
tribulations that at one time danger- 
ously threatened its very existence 
until Judge Landis was appointed to 
keep them on a charted course, which 
almost immediately restored public 
confidence and placed baseball upon a 
firm foundation. 

If fear is going to continue to keep 
the truck industry throttled by the 
over-allowance obsession, then we 
will continue to be a victim of cir- 





cumstances within our own control, 
with resultant terrific losses, until our 
weaker brothers are strangled to 
death or until by force of circum- 
stances and lack of leadership and 
courage we are compelled to create a 
dictatorship. 

(EpiTor’s Note—Next month the 
author will discuss factory sales lit- 
erature, truck advertising and capac- 
ity ratings from the field sales organ- 
ization point of view.) 





Be Sure That Dr (iver) Jekyll 
Isn't a Chronic Monster Hyde 
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and drives under a strain. Some very 
good drivers thus lose their “nerve” 
and become accident-prone. 


The "Worried Driver" 


Loss of sleep, extreme fatigue, worry 
over business and similar conditions 
may cause many accidents. Chronic 
illness of the driver or unpleasant 
home conditions, due to illness or 
domestic relations, have accounted for 
a certain number of accidents to some 
individuals. During the depression 
there are a number of accident cases 
on record which seem best explained 
on the basis of preoccupation. A man 
rushing about to keep his business 
going not only uses excessive speed 
but at the same time his efficiency is 
decreased considerably through worry. 


The "Dumb" Driver 


When a man is dexterous, has a 
great deal of strength and uses it effi- 
ciently, he is said to be athletic. In 
the same way a person who has mental 
ability and can use it efficiently is said 
to be intelligent. This intelligence is 
measured by means of standard tests 
which are known to almost everyone. 
We have found that those with low 
I. Q.’s (intelligence quotient) are very 
slow to understand the _ situation. 
They use poor judgment and get into 
trouble. 


The "Reckless Driver" 


When an accident-prone driver can- 
not be classified in any other way he 
is said to be reckless. The road-hog, 
the drunk, the speed demon, the para- 
noic, the man with defective vision, 
the “ne’er do well,” the nervous person, 
the unintelligent, and all the other 
cases that are not definitely analyzable 
go into this group. The term should 
not be used. The reason for the “reck- 
lessness” should be studied. 

A good medical examination, to- 
gether with a careful mental examina- 
tion by a trained psychologist using 
apparatus for measuring accident sus- 
ceptibility would easily reduce the 
number of accidents 60 to 80 per cent, 
if backed by suitable administrative 
‘machinery. Diagnostic studies of one 
large utilities company reduced acci- 
dents 50 per cent for the year follow- 
ing the study. 
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Fleet Management Rates 
Place Among Professions 
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Technical School, or by the much 
longer route—via the “School of Ex- 
perience”—is not of prime importance, 
except that in the latter case, the age 
of the individual will be much greater 
as a result, and his useful creative 
period shortened to the same extent. 

Unless theoretical knowledge has 
been supplemented and orientated by 
practical automotive experience, it 
would be as useless as a tool in the 
hands of a man who did not know 
what to do with it. 

The successful transportation ex- 
ecutive must be of an inquiring, an- 
alytical mind—and having as a motto 
—“show me”—yet with an open mind 
that is willing to be “shown.” He must 
be thoroughly conversant with ac- 
counting and_ statistical methods; 
and, while using them as his servant 
to gain the desired ends he must be 
able to see what is back of them. 

A superficial knowledge of purchas- 
ing methods, ethics, etc., business law 
(patents, contracts, etc.), will enabie 
the transportation engineer to work in 
harmony with other departments. 

The design and construction, at 
least preliminary layout and general 
supervision of operating and servic- 
ing plants—selection and layout of 
equipment, etc.—will be an important 
part of his work. The correct answer 
to these questions will have a pro- 
found bearing upon the efficiency of 
subsequent operations. 

“Executive Ability”—this in a large 
part consists in “selling” ideas to 
subordinates, so they will be “with 
him” in carrying out ideas as planned. 
“Selling” is one of the transportation 
engineer’s big jobs. 

Then he must be able to “Train” 
and “Lead” his staff, so the ideas will 
“blossom out” into actual and success- 
ful operations. The “Leader” and not 
the “Driver” type is the successful 
executive in this day and age. 

As economics is a matter running 
through all businesses at all times, 
he must have a thorough grounding 
in this important topic so he will not 
be found unwittingly working against 
firmly established Economic Laws. 

It is needless to say that the general 
tone of the organization will take 
shape in large measure from its leader. 
If he be listless, sickly and frequently 
absent—the entire organization will 
assume very much the same charac- 
teristics. The executive should possess 
excellent health, vigor, and boundless 
endurance, together with a bright out- 
look on life—a temperament that is 
not easily ruffled. 

Initiative is the ability to think and 
plan and needs no further comment. 

Industry means constant attention 
to business and the inculcation of that 
spirit into the organization. 

Diplomacy, tact and cooperation 
mean ability to live harmoniously in 
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a large family. This characteristic 
has to go hand in hand with that of 
“Forcefulness” so that the latter will 
not get “out of control.” 

Integrity needs little comment. It 
means simply that all actions of the 
executive and his organization shall 
be based solely upon the best interests 
(as he sees them) of his employer, 
and on no other consideration. 

Loyalty starts at the top and must 
be fostered by fair dealings and 
policies. It can be controlled to a very 
great extent by the attitude and ac- 
tions of the head of the Transporta- 
tion Department. 

A proper balance between all of the 
above qualities is of course the ideal. 

The natural question that has 
doubtless arisen in the mind of the 
average reader of this article is 
“where are we to find this wonderful 
individual—this superman—embody- 
ing all these talents? The obvious 
answer—“In Story Books.” 

However, this is unquestionably the 
ideal to shoot at, and the nearer it is 
attained—the further will the indi- 
vidual advance, and the more valuable 
will he be to his employers—provided 
of course—they fully appreciate his 
talents and give them sufficient lati- 
tude and cooperation. 
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size and cost—and then make every 
effort to convince the operator why a 
particular unit will do his work with 
the greatest profit. 

In the purchase of passenger cars 
such considerations are not so impor- 
tant and certainly they are not vital. 
As between different models in a line, 
the choice is one which the customer 
is quite able to make in accordance 
with his tastes, the size of his pocket- 
book and the size of his family. There 
is no need for the dealer to urge the 
purchase of a sedan when he prefers 
a coupe on the basis of cost. 

But a truck is different. It is 
bought to use in business, and some 
thought should be given to the de- 
mands that will be made upon it and 
its ability to meet the demands. It is 
usually possible to select the right 
unit from the ordinary line. Special 
jobs obviously call for special specifi- 
cations and can be built to order. 
The ordinary truck body built for util- 
ity would not be satisfactory for an 
expensive florist, an exclusive jeweler 
or a medicine show. 

Our organization, as have some 
others, has gathered considerable in- 
formation on motor transportation. 
We have made many special studies of 
trucking problems for a variety of 
businesses. I do not overstate it to 
say that we have experts who could 
advise dealers who are not sure that 
they know what is the best advice to 
give the customer. I have no doubt 
that other manufacturers are simi- 
larly equipped. 


But in the end it is not so much a 
matter of giving advice as it is a 
policy of giving value that must con- 
cern us most. In a truck, value is not 
necessarily speed, power, capacity or 
appearance, but the proper combina- 
tion of these qualities that will make 
the truck a money-maker for its 
owner. Value in a truck is low cost 
of operation and maintenance, depend- 
ability and long life. These are things 
that are not visible to the naked eye. 
Sound engineering, honest manufac- 
turing practices and intelligent sales 
policies are the real basis of truck 
value, for they result in a truck that 
gives the owner an opportunity to 
make a profit. 

If we produce value, volume will 
take care of itself. Naturally, volume 
is important in manufacturing, and 
the tendency is to concentrate the 
greatest effort on the line that gives 
the greatest promise of sale. Only a 
million trucks were in use in 1920, 
and today the number is about three 
and a half millions. No one will con- 
tend that this is saturation. And no 
one who gives the matter thought will 
believe that this same rate of growth 
can be continued unless the trucking 
business can be made more profitable 
to the operators so that the field of 
operations will be widened and intensi- 
fied. Businesses do not grow unless 
they are profitable. 


So, to put it plainly, we must look 
at the problem as one of producing 
motor trucks that will operate more 
efficiently and at lower cost. The rec- 
ord of the past is the hope of the 
future. Ten years ago the average 
engine speed of heavy-duty units was 
in the neighborhood of 1800 r.p.m. 
Today the normal operating speed has 
moved up to 2800 to 3000 r.p.m. with 
corresponding increase in operating 


. efficiency. 


But high speed is dangerous with- 
out ability to control it. Heavily 
loaded trucks must be able to stop 
completely within a reasonable space. 
Engineers have solved the problem 
through replacing old style mechani- 
cal brakes with modern hydraulic 
brakes with vacaum booster equip- 
ment. 


Chassis weights per pound of pay- 
load have been steadily decreased, and 
today considerably more profitable 
merchandise can be loaded on a given 
amount of dead metal than ever 
before. 


These achievements are being con- 
stantly improved upon and are adding 
to the profit possibilities of operators, 
whether they drive a single truck or 
direct huge fleets. 

It is only by this method—produc- 
ing dependable, long lived and eco- 
nomically operated trucks—and sell- 
ing the right truck for the job—that 
we can be of help to the operators. 
And by “help” I mean profits from 
operation. This is also the surest way 
to help ourselves. 
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WO trailer-axle problems have been cre- 

ated by modern transportation — brakes 
and pneumatic tires. 

There is just one way, we believe, to solve 
both with profit and satisfaction — Timken 
Tubular Axles for trailers. 

On each Timken Tubular Axle appears the 
Timken capacity plate. It is more than a yard 
stick of load capacity; it is an assurance of 
Timken quality, of Timken engineering skill 
and experience. It supplements the trailer 
manufacturer's own guarantee that all other 
parts are of similar excellence. 

These axles are engineered (1) to withstand 
braking torque—designed for and equipped 
with any type of brakes you want; and (2) to 
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is a 
Guarantee of Satisfaction 


assure proper, éven load distribution on pneu- 
matic tires, preventing excess wear so com- 
mon on trailer tires today. 

So important is this whole subject that we 
have made exhaustive studies of both trailer 
brakes and trailer tires. The facts are set forth 
in booklets which are worth thorough atten- 
tion of any trailer operator. They will be 
mailed on request. 

You may have Timken Tubular Axles on 
new trailers by specifying them. 

If your present trailers need brakes or show 
excess tire wear, it will pay you to put Timken 
Tubular Axles under them. They will save their 
entire cost in one set of dual pneumatics. Write 
us, or get in touch with your local distributor. 
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CORRECTIONS ARE MADE EACH MONTH FROM DATA SUPPLIED DIRECT BY TRUCK MAKERS + 
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porats|é-91142127 3] 72-s200/ L1 Calas, | 63s[ep [No |Zen |MlDR DR |P-BL |Pe |Spi [Tim 31000H [Ros |L41H [327/a_ tx opt 3 
97|248]5.0/150]27.3] 70-3200] L] C] C 7-23 |10%;/FP |No /Zen |M DR IDR PBL Pe Spi Tim 33000H |Ros |L4IH 345)a |TX [134 +, 
gal2esld. elrsolss:g| 43-2700) 4] C}Ciz-255 [1 ee |No [Zen |M DR |DR |P'BL [Pe |Spi_ |Tim 33000H [Ros |T41H }345/a_ [TX 134 3 
99]288/4. 6/180/32.6| 73-2700) 1] C| C[7-25, |114|FP [No |zen |M BL [Pe |S me lias. leeee bee ines ty 
: 200/36 Gls n|M|DR |DR |P'BL |Pe [Spi [Tim 33000H |Ros : 
100 TSE Blog 3e 2] 80-2700] L} C] Cl7-255 fitfa|PP [No |Zen |M DR |DR |P.BL_ |Pe [Spi [Tim 33000H |Ros |L4IH_ |660|a_ | TD |144 te 
ool sbOld al seat3s | 80-2700] L] C] C}7-2%¢ |1148|kP |No |Zen |M BL : 5000H |Ros |L4IHV |768/a [TD |132 i 
103 381 {4 2136 40:8 88-2400) | C Claas Eat FP |No [Zen [MIDE Dre DBL [Pe Spl Tim 264908 [Ros [ALHV sree ITD ie 3 
ae ea7ia alanelee: * | cle_aet lasittwe INo len i ‘BL |Pe |s 27450T W |Ros |T41A 2ila 2 
104/427/4.2/268]45 91112-2400] H| Cl Cl7-2%% |1348|FP_[No [Zen [M|DR !DR |D'BE. [Pe [Spi |Tim27450T 
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GENERAL (See Keynote) TIRE SIZE MAJOR UNITS. FRAME 
z oy 3 ENGINE TRANSMISSION REAR AXLE 8 
als - a 3 
E : 3 s - a 7 "= g| GEAR 3 
MAKE " zie = 3 = Ss = 3 3 els RATIOS g 
re AND 3 elele C) VY ° 32 < 3 els als ra 
= elo > 
: MODEL = 2i3z]. g 3 = ch = celse = fom (= 5 
2 e |zl#le| . S27 | 2 [Sales] 
& a lo ° = eS) e.|02 7/3 = 
eo t . = iS) a 7 o ¢ elFie 
2 F) 2ieiz > 2 6 =a 6 2e)So © a 1°] tw |e a 
e 1S/zial 3 3 ¢ . z os S [sez] sg 5 2} =|4 B A 
= < Ss * ° = ° s «= se = vulkv Ss j.< 
a é ie EE i = 2 o > So oo|3c = © lel ele = a 
a ~ Vini= i) iS) a 4 = za = ab\<6 = oO lala|a a ~ 
1|Corbitt.. . (T)10B6T|3-5 DB6.50/20 |Con 16C {6-3 4x4%|BL 224 U 4| No|Tim 53200H |SF |HjOp |Op |5%x314x|T 
2|~ (cone’d). T)9B6T T14-6 DB7.50/20 |Con E600 |6-3x414|BL 334 U 4| No|Tim 54200H |BF |HJOp |Op |7x3%4x\° |T 
— ee (T)12B6T|4-7 DBS8.25/20 !Con E602 |6-444x44/BL 335 U 4| No/Tim 56200H |BF |H|Op jODP |7x33ox\ |T 
| er (T)15B6T|5-8 DB9.00/20 |Con 20R 6-414x4%4|BL 335 U 5| No|Tim 58200H |BF |HjOp jOp |7x3%x\%4 |T 
eee. (T)18D6T|8-10 DB9.75/20 |Con 22R 6-44%4x5\4/BL 615 U 5| No|Tim 75720H |2F |HjOp |Op |8x34%x\ |T 
_ ee (T)24D6T}10-15 DB10.50/20 |Con 16H 6-434 x5% |BL 7212 U4/A 3/Tim 66720W |2F |H|Op |O 8x3x ¥& Cc 
Waart..<. o<csccce 30G]| 114-2 DB6.50/20 |Her WXA2 |6-344x4%4 MLU | U4| No/Tim 53200H |BF | H|5.14/32.6/6x3x4 = 
na ae 40G\s DB7.50/20 |Her WXB_ |6-334x414/Fu MLU__| U4| No/Tim 54200 |BF | H/6.8 |34.9]7x3x4 P 
epee ch ape 50G|2%-3 DB8.25/20 |Her WXC_ |6-4x4% |FuMLU |U4/NojTim 56200 |BF | H]|6.16|31.6|7x3x%4 P 
7 [ieterosecepenats - 60G|3 DB9.00/20 |Her WXC2 |6-4%x44|Fu JVUOG| U5| No|Tim 58200  |BF_ |H/6.8 |48.4]7x3x% ze 
Raia ow |4 DB9.75/20 |Her WXC2 |6-414x4%4|Fu V OG | U5} No|Tim 65720 WF |HJ6.8 |48.0/7x3x4 4 
Pt. Sachoasteewe 100W15 DB9.75/20 |Her R> 6-454x5\4|Fu MHU | U4/A 3/Tim 66720 WF | Hi6.8 |84.8)7x3x% P 
- ee 150W|7% DB10.50/20 |Her HXB |6-5x6 BL 735 U5] No|/Tim 68720 |WF |HI6.8 |42.7/9x34x% =| P 
“27 Ree area < 200W]10 DB10.50/20 [Her HXB_|6-5x6 L 735 U5| No/Tim SW310 |WF|HI6.8 |42.7/9x3x% |P 
15] (4 Whi. Dr.) ..60/4 B9.00/20 |Her WXC3 |6-4144x4% JVUOG| US/A 2|Wis 69317B |DF | HI8.4 |153.|7x3x4 P 
16| (4 WhL Dr. ** 8016 DB9.75/20 |Her RX 6-454x54|Fu VUOG | US/A 2/Wis 1237 DF | HJ8.0 |152./9x3}ox%  |P 
17|)Day Elder(4)... .60}1 B6.50/20 Con 25A 6-3 34x 1G T9 U 4] No S200H [BF | H/5.66/36.3|5/4x3%x¥%/C 
_. ese 85] 134-2 DB6.50/20 |Con 16C 6-3 3% x454|WG T9 U 4| No/Tim 53200H |BF | H/6.60/42.3 5) x3 34x /C 
“1 Ma atin 110}2 DB7.00/20 |Coni6C  |6-3%x4%|WGT9 |U 4] No|Tim 54200H IBF }|H/6.80/44.9|7x3%x% |C 
RO 130/2% B7.50/20 |Con 16R 6-4x4 1% Lf& U 4] No/Tim 56200H |BF | HI6. 16/40. 7|7x4x%4 Cc 
ee ae 160}3 DB9.00/20 |Con 18R 6-4x444 |BL 51 U 4) No|Tim 65200H |WF | R16.75|36.1|9x344x% IC 
DE -kicckbachouee 200}4 DB9.00/2' Con 18R 6—4x4 BL 554 U 4| No|Tim 6572011 |WF | RJ7.751/43. 6|9x344x%4_ = |C 
re Se 4915 P38x¢ Con 21R 6-4%4x4% |BL 535 A 5) No/Tim 66720H |WF | Rj9.50/50. 8]10x3%x% |C 
24|Diamond T.. -zieee 1% B6.50/20 Her JXA = [6-334x44|WG T9 U 4] No|Cla B364 S% |H]5.4 134. 6|6 6x2 24x35 |T 
- aeiereeee es — OFFIL% B6.50/20 Her JX 6-334x414 |WG T9 U 4| No|Cla B373E SF | HjOpt |Opt 6 4x2 doxs T 
26 aA 13% P32x6 Her JXA 6-33¢x4% WG T9 U 4] NojCla B410 SF | H/Opt |Opt 7X3X yy T 
| (RAR 310/2 DB6.50/20 |Her JX 6-35¢x444|WG T9 U 4] NojCla B613 SF | H/Opt |Opt |7x3x 4 
ere. 350/2% DB7.00/2' Her JXC 6-334x44|Cla R103 |U 5] No|Cla B642 SF |H|Opt |Opt |7x3x P 
(RTS 410A/3 DB7.50/20 |Her WXB_ {6-334 x4'4|Co W5B U 5| No|Cla B642 SF TjOpt jOpt |6%4x3x% |P 
_._, (EE * 410B}3 DB7.50/20 |HerWXC_ |6-4x4 Co RUS4C|U 4] No|Cla B64 F Opt jOpt |6 x3: B 
li ae” 504A 13 DB8.25/20 |Her WXC_ |6—4x4 Co RUS4C|U 4] No] Wis 69317BL]2F | R/Opt jOpt |64x3x\4 IC 
eee (N) 506A/3 DB8.25/20 |Her WXC3 |6-4%(x4%4|Co RUSC |U 5) No|Wis 69317BL|2F |H/Opt |Opt |634x3x_ |P 
3|3-4 B9.00/20 |Her YXC_ |6-434x43%4|Co RUSC |U 5|Op |Wis 1237 2F | RlOpt jOpt |644x3x\4 ||P 
3-4 DB9.00/20 |Her RXB 6-4 19x54 |Co RUSC |U5 No|Wis 1237H 2F |HjOpt jOpt |64x3x4 4 
ol4 DB8.25/20 |Her WXC |6-4x4% |Co RUS4C|U 4] No|Tim 58205H |SF | H/Opt |Opt |640x3x\ _— |P 
0/4-5 DB9.75/22 |Her RXC 6-454x51% Co SA5 A 5|Op |Wis 1627 KW]2F | R/Opt [Opt |744x3ex4|P 
11214 9.00/20 |Lye ASD |6- 334x415 BL 314 U 4| No od 58200 IBF | HI7.8 [51.4)12x24%x\ |P 
iy B5.00/19 wn 4354x454 |Own U3 Nolo $% | H]4.66/13.9)5x1%4x& |C 
4 B5.25/19 Own 6-3 4x44 |Own U 3) No Own Si | H/4.66]13.9)5x1%x& jC 
34-1 B6.00/20 Own 4354x414 Own U 3] NojOwn $% | H]5.63/21.1)6x2%x¥y IC 
34-1 B6.00/20 Own 6-334x374|Own 'U 3) NojOwn S% | HI5.13]19.2|6x2%x%y IC 
4-1 B7.50/17 Own 4-354x4% |Own U 4| NojOwn SF | HJ5.85]36. 1|/7x2 % if Cc 
34-1 B7.50/17  |Own 6-34 x414 |Own U 4] NojOwn SF | H]5. 85/36. 1|7x2 4% Cc 
i-1% 32x6 Own 4-35¢x44 |Own U 4| Nojown S% | HJ5.6 [386.1)6x2%x% |C 
1-14 P32x6 Own 6- ¥6x3 14 Own U 4] NojOwn S% | HJ5.1 |33.4|6x2%x¥y = |C 
1-2 P32x6 Own 4-354x4%4 |Own U 4] NojOwn SF | H]5.85]36.1|7x24x Cc 
0} 1-2 P32x6 Own 6-3144x414 |Own U 4) NojOwn SF ]HJj5.85/36.1 gx2 tex tt Cc 
311-3 DB7. auras Own 6-34 x434)0Own U 5| Nojown SF | H/6.37/50.9|84x2Hx#IC 
14-2 P32x Own 4-354x4%4 |Own U 4| NojOwn SF | H]5.67|37.1|7x: ext Cc 
14%-2 P32x 8 Own 6-34 x44 |Own U 4] NolOwn SF | H]5.67|37.1|7x2%x Cc 
511 14-23% DB6.00/20 |Own 6-354x3 74 |OWn U 4| Nolown SF | H|6.38]41.4|744x2 4x |C 
2-3% DB6.50/20 |Own 6-35%4x5 |Own U 4) No|jOwn SF |Hj6.38/43.7/9t#x34xAIC 
3-4 DP32x6 Own 6-3%%4x44|Own U 4) NojOwn S% | HI7.13/46.3]7x2%x% IC 
5) F-61|3-544 DP32x6 Own 6-3 56x5 be U 4| NojOwn SF | Hj7.12/48.8)]10x34x¥ IC 
NPS IEE (5) G-81]4-7% DB9.75/20 wn 4gx5 U5 Own SF | H|7.71|69.6 10 fe X3 x2 Cc 
5 A6|1L P30x5 Bud J214_ _|6-334x4 wa T9 U 4| No|Cla B37 SF | HJ5.6 |36.3]534x3%4x4|T 
57 1% P32x6 Bud WTU [4-334x5%|FuMKU12]U 4| No|Wis 4627 2F | Ri6.57/26.3)5x1%x\ |T 
1% P32x6 Bud HS6 —336x446|/Fu MKUI12|0 4 Wis 4627 2F | R16.57/26.3)/6x2x4% T 
2 P34x7 Bud KBU-I |4-4x5 4% Fu MGU14|U 4/Op |Wis 6617 2F | RI6.9 [44.8|6x2x44 iy 
6}2 P34x7 Bud DW6 _ |6-3%x5 |Fu MGU14|U 4/Op |Wis 6617 2F | R16.33]/41. 1/6x2x4 T 
2% P36x8 Bud EBU-I |4-44%x544|Fu MGU14|U 4/Op |Wis 8817 2F | RI7.85]51.0]7x2%x\ = |T 
216 36x Bud DW6 _ |6-334x5  |Fu MGU14/U 4/Op |Wis 8817 2F | RI7.85/51.0]/7x2\%x\% |T 
3 $36x10° Bud YBU-I |4-444x6 |Fu RUI16 |U 4/Op|Wis 892A 2F | RI7.25|34.8|8x24x\4 |T 
3 DP38x7 Bud BUS 4x5 |Fu RUI6 |U 4/Op|Wis 892A 2F | RI7.25/34.8)8x24x\4 IT 
13 DP40x8 Bud K428 |6-44%x5%|Fu HO U 4/Op |Wis 1418 2F | Rj8.18]76. 7}10x254xyy |T 
415 S40x1i2 Bud BBU  /4-5x64% ~|Fu HUI8 |U 4/Op/|Wis 1458 2F | RI9.12157. [10x25gx¥%y |T 
5 DB9.75/20 |Bud GL6 6-4144x6 |Fu HU18 |U 4/Op|Wis 1567 2F | Rj10.3/64.4)10x254x% |T 
Fj2 34x7 Bud WTU  |4-334x5\%|BL 31 U 3] No/Tim 64600 W 4] HI6. 50/34. 8/5x3x 4 iC 
2 P34x7 Bud HS6 6-3 34x4 %|BL 31 U 3] No|Tim 64600 W 44] HI6. 50]34. 8]5x3x% Cc 
si3 P36x8 Bud DW6 _ |6-3%x5 |BL 324 U 4| No|Tim 65001 WF | H[6. 75/36. 2|6x3%x% =|C 
AC 3% S36x8 Bud EBU-I 4-44%x5% BL 61 U 5] No|Tim 65706 WF | RI8.5 |45.5]7x3%x% IC 
Fi3% S36x8 Bud EBU-I [4-444x54|BL 561 U 4/A 2/Own EFI I R/8.00186 .0/6x34%x% II 
red 4 $36x8 Bud K428 434x434 BL 55 A 7| No|Tim 65706 WF | RI8.5 |81.0]/7x3%x\4 |C 
KI5 DB10.50/20 |Bud L525 =|6-414x54|BL 60 A 7| No|Own 76725 {Op | RjOpt jOpt |8x34%x\ jC 
5-7 DS36x7 Bud GL6 ¥%x6 |BL 70 A 7| No} Tim 68700 WF | RjOpt [Opt |9%x 4zh Cc 
1% P32x6 Con W10 4-344x44|WG T9 U 4] No|Cla B374 SF | H/6.38/40.8/6x2%%x\4 |C 
1% P32x6 Con 25A 6-3%x4_ |IWGT9 o4 Cla B374 SF | H/6.38/40.8/6x2%x4 |C 
1% DP30x5 Con 16C 6-334x454|Own 7774 |U 4) No|Tim 52005H |SF | H/5.83]29.2/6x 4x Cc 
2 DP30x5 Con 16C 6-3%%x45g|Own 7774 |U 4] No/Tim 54200H |SF | H/6.8 |31.0/6x2%x Cc 
2 DB6.50/20 |Con 25A 6-33¢x4 |Own 7774 |U 4] No|Tim 54200H |SF | H]j6, 13)34.0]6x2%x C 
2% DP32x6 Yon 16C 6-334x454|Own 7776 |A 4] NojCla 8610 SF | H/6.35]38.//6x3%x\% |C 
2%-3 DP32x6 Con 16C 6-3 34x454/Own 7776 {A 4| No/Tim 58000H |SF | HI7 80/47.1/6x3%x% |C 
24-3 DP32x6 Con 16C 6-3 % xis Own 7776 |A 4] No/Tim 65001H |WF | HJ8..5/52.9/6x3%x4 = |C 
712% P36x8 Wau V 4-4x5 Own 7754 |A 4] No Tim 64603H |W RI7.25]/36.3]6x3%x\4 |C 
24-3 DP32x6 Wau V 4-4x5 Own 7754 |A4 im 65 WF | RI8. 75/43. 8/6x34x\ | IC 
BI3 4-4 DP34x7 Con 16R wo ‘4 Own 7784 |A 4] No/Tim 58200H |BF | Rj6.83/44 5/74%4x3%x/C 
34-4 DP34x7 Con 16R 6-4x4 Own 7784 |A 4] No/Tim 65200H |w/2 | R/6.75/44.0/7 4x3 4x |C 
214-3 DB7.50/ Con E600 6-344 4 Own 7784 |A 4] No/Cla B610 SF | Hj6.38]38. 5]6x344x\4 4 
T 5 Aig DB8.25/20 |Con E600 6-318 x44 Own 7784 |A 4] No/Tim 58000H |SF_ | H/7.8 |50.8/6x344x\4 |P 
3-3% DBS8.25/20 |Con E600 |6-314:x4 4 Own 7784 |A 4] No/Tim 65001H |w/2 | H/7.5 [48.9/6x3%x\_ |P 
6144-5 DP36x8 Con 20R Bis erty 4|BL. 607 A7| No|Tim65706H _ |w/2 | Ri6.8 |64.6]. bg x314x% Cc 
6 DB9.75/20 Jon 21R 6-444x4%4|BL 60 A7| No|Tim 76725H |w/2 | Rj7.92175. 2|7 5x3 ox4|P 
6 DB9.75/20 |Con 21R 6—434x4% BL 607 A 7| No|Tim 76725W |w/2 | R17.92|75. 2|754x3 4x4 I|P 
31734 $40x14 Con B7 4-5x6 BI. 60 A 7| No|Tim68700DP]w/2 | Rj11 7j111 1934x3%¢x# jC 
RI7% DP40x8 Con 21R 6-444x4%4|BL 60 A7 No Tim 68702DPIw/2 | Rj11.7]111 |94%x3%xh iC 
%-1 P30x5 Con W10 4-3 74x44 WG T9 U 4}) al F S# HJ5.37/34.4|/64x24x%/C 
XI1L% DP30x5 Con W20 Hints Co F4B U4 No Tim 52200H |S H]5. 83/37 .3]5x234x\4 y 
1%-2 DP30x5 Con 17E 6-3 44x BL 214 U 4) No|Tim 53200H |SF | H/5.14]32.9|6x2%x% |C 
144-2 P32x6 Con 17E ae ee 21 U 4] No|Tim 52200H |SF | H15.83]37.4|6x2%x% |C 
2 DP32x6 Con 16C 6—-4x44 BL 314 U 4] No|Tim 54200 SF | R/5.83]38.5)6x2%xy jC 
3 DP34x7 Con 16R 6-4x44 BL 31 U 4) No/Tim 56200H |SF | Rj6.16/10.6 7M x2bexth Cc 
3 DP34x7 Con E600 |6-3#x4%4/BL 334 U 4) NoiTim 56200H |SF | R[6.16/40.6]/7%x2%x%jC 
3% DP34x7 Con 16R 6-4x4% |BL 33 U4 582 SF | Rj6.16/32.9]/64%x2%x4 IC 
4 DP36x8 Con 18R 6-4x44% |BL 55 U7 NojTim65720TWISF | RI7.75|73.6]7%x2%x%I|C 
5 DP36x8 Con 21R 6-4%x4%|BL 60 Ui|No te 66720W |SF | RI8.2 |77.9/8x2%x% > 
5 P38x Con 21R 6444x434 |BL 60 U7 Tin68720TWISF | R18.75|83.1]/8x2igx%y [C 
i eee B5.25/18 wnA 4-34%x44|Own U 3] NojOwn Bi eb SS } 
ii P32x6 Own 4-374x44 |Own U 4] NojOwn S24 | U)6.6 [42.2)7x23¢x Cc 
1 11% P32x6 Own 4-344x4% |Own U 4)No|Own S% |Ul6.6 )42.2)7x2%x Cc 
1 1%-2 P34x7 Wis SU 4-4x5 Cot A A4 Own H BF | H]7.86/38.0/54x24%x#/C 
1 1% P9.00/20 Wau MS 6-3%x4%|BL 51 U4 Own H BF | HJ8.92/47.7|54x24x¥#/C 
1 315-4 P9.75/20 Wau MK _ |6-414x4%4|BL 55 A 7/R 2/Own U BF | H|6.95|84.7154,x2%jx2%|C 
1 BI3 S36x6 Own A 4-4%x5'4|Cot DAF |A 3/Op |Own B BF | HI8.9 |35.6 ona 4X4)C 
1 314-4 B10.50/20. |WauSRS_~ |6-434x54|Own U A 5/Op |Own U BF | Hj8.9 |88.6)/7x3x Cc 
1 3144-4 “spe te oe Wau SKS 6-4 4x54 BL 615 U 5/Op |Own U BF | 11/6.72/55. 2|7x3x iC 
1 ti B11.25/20 |Wau SRL  |6-4%4x54s|Own U A 5|Op |Own U BF | H/8.9 |88.6|7x3x Cc 
1 “4 B11.25/20 |WauSRL_  |6-44%x5%|BL 7 U 5}0p |Own M BF | H/7.35/73_|7x3x Cc 
11 5-7% B12.75/20 Wau SRK 6-454x5 % BL 714 U 4IA 2jOwn M 2F | Hj10.0/207. |8x3x Cc 
il 5-6 DB10.50/20 |WauSRK [|6-454x5%|O-n U A 5|Op |jOwn M BF | H/8.9 |88.6/8x3x Cc 
12 U|3-6 800 f DB9.00/20 |Wau SRS 6-4 4x5 % BL 55 U4 wn U D_ | Hj7 35/39. 5)7x3x Cc 
12 714-10 |8500]165|Op| 37000 DP40x10 [Wau RB 65x93 4 |BL 714 U 4/A 2]Wis 131W = |2F__ | H/8.36/173.|10x3x#} —|C 
122 40: ly 3240}168]185| 12500 DP36x6 Bud DW6 6-34 x5 Fu MGU14|U 4| No/Tim 63702 WF | R/6.5 |34.8/6x3x\ Cc 
123 hee | a). s11z!2 2030'162'192' 10000 DP32x6 Bud HS6 = _'6-334x414'BL 20 U4 No/lTim 54000 ‘SF 'R'5.83'29.2'6x2K%xy, ‘C 
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ENGINE DTA! FUEL | ELEC- FRONT o - 
E LS SYST.|TRICAL AXLE BRAKES BONG DATA. SPRINGS 
——ee 
| MAI ola ° 
a “ BEARINGS Sis] # SERVICE ~e 
flo] |] ¢ |¢ 2 ici 8 x 2) 5 
ve} = ry ~ M = S s 3 £ 
Els a ol— ~ - 2 a] © = < S © e 
9 | a 2 7 Elels g S git & ols s = e§ aii ais 
e|slels| s ae [Scie el|%|= fia . a ° . os Ssi|Sis1<]& e 
S/alsl=]E] ef Jelais) Siz2i ei|)/81%) & 12] = |] Ss |elSislsisié 5 
e/2/3/4|..] so JElSle| fs alel Sil? 1 81 2 2 2 Oo] gs |fjeja] se) si 
s/S)e)e(S] &: l<jsie| so [2/212] Elz) e] es] 2 |] s |e] co [<jete, es) ele g 
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° ~lslel el? Re leis] Ge | Bl ELS] Zl} =] 8 3 s| 8s S % és |#lele} S$] 5/4 2 ‘ls 
> e]elEl si <4] se JZ/Els] ss |} ELS] s] sisi ele] 2 [Sle 4 $|} #8 le|s|e]e2]e2]3 $ s |® 
s|2 = = 4 = & C = 
i SlalS|el2| £& |ololal za | ajysejo] ol4)/ io] & lala = a| ee |alélz}/o|s/e] a |< 
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B9.75/20 DB9.7: 5/20 HaS 160 6-444 x5%4/BL 714 U 4IA 3/Tim 310W WF HI7. 25/84. 5|8x3x & cC 
B9.75/20 DB9.75/20 |Bud GF-6 me Na BL 714 U 4/A 3/Tim 310W WF HI7.25)98 . 4|8x3x Cc 
B9.75/20 DB9.75/20 HaS 175 6-5x'! BL 714 U 4/A 3/Tim 310W WF Hj7. 25/98. 4|8x3x iC 
9.75/20 DB9.75/20 HaS 175 6-5x6 BL 714 U 4/A 3/Tim SW410w WF Hj7. 103 . |8x3x Cc 
B9.00/20 DB9.00/20 Con 20R 6-41¢x4% BL 714-60 JA 7/A 7|Tim Sw200tw WF R/7.75/73. 6|7x3 exe P 
9.75/20 DB9.75/20 Con 21R 6-434x3°4|BL 714-60 [A 7jA 3/Tim Sw300W At R/9.33/88. €|8x3 hx P 
B -75/20 DB9.75/20 |Con 22R 6-414x5'4|BL 714-60 JA 7 A3 Tim Sw400W Wr R}10.3/98. 1|8x3 4x ¥& Cc 
B10,50/20 |DB10.50/20 |Own 312B |12-4x5 BL 714 U 4] No|Tim SWD410/WF |. .|Opt |Opt |12x334x4_ |L 
B8.25/20 DB8.25/20 |Lyc AEC 8-334 x434)}Fu VU OG U5 No Ti 63703-97H | WF | Rj6. 20/43. 8|/7x4x 4 B 
B9.00/20 DB9.00/20 |Lyc AEC 8-344 x43; | Fu VOUG U 5] No|Ti 65703-97H WF HI6.75|47 .7|7x4x 4 B g 
89.00/20 |DB9.00/20 |Wau 6SRI. |6-434x514|Fu VOUG |U 5] No|T65703-97tW|WF | H|6. 75/47 .7/7x4x4 B : 
B9.75/20 DB9.75/20 |Wau 6SRL |6-4%¢x5!4|BL 607 A7|No TimSW310w WF | H19.25|86. 2 1/9x4x & B 
B9.75/24 DB9.75/24 Wau 6AB 6-414x5%4 BL 714 U4 3)/TimSw310w WF Hj9. 256/128. |9x4xy B 
0.75/26 DB9.75/24  |Wau 6RB 6-5x5 34 BL 714 U 4 3 TimSW410W|WF | Hj9. 25)128. |9x4x %& B 
310.50/20 |DB10.50/20 |Her RXCP |6-454x51%4|BL 615 —_|A 5] No/Tim spec. W4 |..19.0 159. |12x3x4 T 4 
B8.25/22 |DB8.25/22 Own BX 6-414x515|0wn BX |U 4] No|Own BX6 2F | A/6.53/46.0/9%4x3x4_—|C 4 
B9.75/22  |DB9.75/22 |Own BQ 6-434x5%\|Own BQ [A 4] NojOwn BX6 2F | RI6.54/41.9]10)x34x4 |C 4 
P40x8 DP40x8 Own BQ 6-434x534/Own AC |J 4] NojOwn AC CD | R/9.26/59.4 8x3x fs c 4 
B9 75/22 |DB9.75/22 |Own BQ 6-434x534|Own AC _|A 4] No|Own AK6 2F | Al7.46/47.8|854x3x%e IC 4 
Bors22 |ppo7s22 lown ae lees lownacG [A4|Nolown ake [2F | Al7-aclar slesgetea, Ic ‘ 
-75/22 9.75/22 wn —5x' wn NojOwn c 2F .46 . 8)8% x3x _&y 
B6.50/20 |DB6.50/20 |Her JIXC  |6-334x41{/BL 124 U 4| No/Tim SBT75_ |SF | R]5.66]35.0|7 4 x2 roti T ‘ 
B7.50/20  |DB7.50/20 |HerJXC  |6-334x414|BL 124 U 4] No|Tim SBT151 |SF | RJ6.16)38.2 9% x3igx%(T 4 
B9.75/20 |DB9.75/20 |Her RXB_ |6-444x54|Co TNU_ |U 4/Op|Tim SW310 |W | A/9.25/49.0)10x3x 4% c 4 
B9.75/20  |DB9.75/20 er GXA_ [6-434 x534|Own618290/U 4/Op |Tim SW310 |W | AJ7.75/40.6]10x3x c E 
B10.50/20 |DB10.50/20 |Her HXA = |6-514x6  |Own618290] U4)Op |Tim SwW410 |W | AJ9. 147. 2/10x3x ¥ ", E 
P38x7 DP40x8 Bud BA6 = [6-444x5%|Fu VU16_ |U 5| No|Own 60 2R |. .|9.09/63. 6|8 4x3 4x % |P 5 
P40x8 DP40x8 Wau AB 6-414x5%4 |Own UC8 |U 4/A 4/Tim 310 2F | RI9.1 4113.]15x3 4x4 {Cc 5 
P40x8 DP40x8 Wau RB 6-5x5% |Own UCS8 |U 4/A 4/Tim 410 2F | RI9.1 $113 |15x3%x% Ic § 
P36x8 DP36x8 Wau HB 6-414-534|Own UC2 |U 4/A 3/Own CD | R/9.5 |63.2]/15x34%x% |¢ f 
7 FCS? O 2olpaoxs_-« [pPaoxs |Wau RB [e-sxdse“lown Ucs |U 4|A 3lown CD | R9:8 [9-eltexdiente. |c 
1 Q xs x! —5X wn y J 3;Own y 9.5 |59.6)15x3 4x! ( 
58) Wht.630SW200 4R/5-6 6245/193/205]......... 0000| B8.25/20 DBS8.25/20 |Own 3AD 6-4x5 \“ Own 4B U 4| No/Tim SW200H|WF | R/6. 75/44. 2 814x3 xt ( : 
59 .642SW310 4R\7-9 SO02511981210)...... 65. 12670|B9.00/20 |DB9.00/20 |Own 1AB_ |6-4%x5%4|Own 7B U 4| No|/TimSW310W|WF | R/8.5 155.6]/8%x3 ee x & |C F 
60| |..643SW410 4R/9-11 8550]1981215]......... 144001 P40x8 DP40x8 Own 1AB__|6-434x5%|Own 7B —|U 4| No|TimSW410WIWFE | R/10. 2169. 118% x3 x54 |C ( 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS AND REFERENCE MARKS 


GENERAL 


Chassis Price—Chassis price quoted 
applies to the standard wheelbase and 
specifications listed. All prices are 
F.O.B. factory. 


Gross Vehicle Weight—Is_ chassis 
weight, plus body and cab, plus payload. 
Gross vehicle weight given for a model 
is on maximum recommended 
tire size and not on tires listed as 
standard equipment. 


Chassis Weight Stripped—lIncludes 
gas, oil and water and all things included 
in chassis price. Does not include the 
weight of cab. 


Maximum Brake H. P. at Given 
-P.M.—Is actual dynamometer read- 
ing without accessories. 


Tractors—Unless given the designation 
N (meaning not available as tractor), 
all standard models may be assumed to 
be available as tract-rs. 


(N) Not available as tractor. 


(T) This designation accompanying a 
model number indicates vehicle is spe- 
cifically designed for tractor use only. 


(3) Corbitt—Larger engines and cor- 
responding transmissions, clutches, axles 
etc., provided on all models of Corbitt 
trucks when type of service requires 
them. Wheelbases of tractor models de- 

pend upon types of cabs and trailers 
Phosen PGab to Rear -f Frame and Cab 
= — Axle dimensions vary with such 
choice. 


(4) Day Elder—Model 75—1% ton— 
same specifications except price—$945, 
and larger tir> size—B6.00/20 front and 
DB6.00/20 rear. 


(5) Dodge—F-61 available as special 
tractor truck with 14-inch wheelbase 
with model designation of at 
$2645. G-81 available as special tractor 
truck with 146-inch wheelbase with 
model designation of G-80, at $5250. 


‘ 
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(6) General Motors—Gross vehicle 
weight indicated for each model in table 
is the Straight Rating (combined 
weight of chassis, body, equipment and 
payload) for which chassis is designed 
and guaranteed to satisfactorily operate 
under average conditions. The size of 
the tires used does not affect this 
Straight Rating, but to secure maxi- 
mum tire mileage it is suggested that 
the total gross weight be limited to a 
“recommended gross weight’’ for each 
tire equipment (type number) based on 
tire capacity and assuming nominal 
body allowance will result in payload 
range for each model as shown. Models 
T-15 to T-61 inclusive are also available 
for export only as coach chassis. Double 
reduction axles optional in Models T-45, 
T-51, T-61, T-83 and T-95 at extra cost. 
Trailing type axles available on Model 
T-95 at price deduction. 


(7) Grass Premier—Eight cylinder 
engines available on following models: 
45-6 with Lyc. GU at $2700 list; 55-6 
with Lyc. HF at $3355; 65-6 with Lyc. 
AEC at $4065; 35 T-6 with Lyc. GU at 
$1665; 45 T-6 with Lyc. HF at $3185. 


(8a) International Harvester—A-l, 
34 ton, same as A-2 except less spring 
leaves and smaller tires. 


(8b) All Torque and Brake Horse- 
power values listed are based on engine 
outputs with all Standard Equipment 
Accessories running and are the same 
values obtaining with the truck on the 
road in actual operation. 


(9) LeMoon—Model 600 available 
with Lyc. AEC at same cost. Models 
701 and 801 available with Waukesha 
6SRL at same cost. 


+Reo—Models 1C and 1D are the longer 
wheelbas2 editions of Models 1A and 1B. 
The frame dimension of both is 7x2 34 x +. 


(12) White—The maximum ratings are 
for ideal operating conditions and the 
minimum for extremely difficult con- 
ditions: the ranges between are_ for 
varying operating conditions. Each 
model shown is furnished with different 
specifications for different ratings. 


MAKES—ALL 


AB—American Bosch. 
AL—Auto Lite. 


B—Bendix. 

BB—Borg & Beck. 
BE—Bendix front, Eaton rear. 
BL—Brown-Lipe. 

BO—Bendix front, Own rear. 
Bf—Bethichem. 

Blo—Blood. 

Bu or Bud—Buda. 


C or Col—Columblia. 
CB—Columbia front, Bendix rear. 
Car—Carter. 
Ch—Chicago. 
Cl or Cla—Clark. 
Cle—Cleveland. 
Co—Covert (transmission). 
Co—Continental (governor). 
Con—Continental. 
Cot—Cotta Gear. 
um—Cummins-Diesel 


DG—Detroit Gear and Machine. 
DR—Delco Remy. 


Eat—Eaton. 

Ei—EFisemann., 

En—Governor built in engine 
EV—Electro-Vac (gov.) Pierce, 


Fe—Fedders. 
Fu—Fuller. 


Ge—Gemmer. 
GOo—G. & O. 


Ha—Handy (governor). 

Ha—Hannum (steering gear). 
HaS—American Car & Fdry. 
Her—Hercules. 

HS—Merchant & Evans (clutch). 
HS—American Car & Fdry. (governor). 


Jac—Saginaw. 
Jo—Jones. 


KP—Handy. 


L—Lockheed. 

LN—Leece Neville. 

Lo—Long 

LO—Lockheed front, Own rear; 
Lyc—Lycoming. 


Mc—McCora. 
Ma—Marvel. 
ME—Merchant & Evans, 
M M—Mechanics Mach. 
Mo—Modine (radiator). 
Mo—Monarch (governor). 


NE—North East. 
No—Not supplied. 
ns—No Standard. 


O or Ow—Ow 
Op or Opt—Optional. 


Pe—Pierce (governor). 
Pe—Perfex (radiator). 
Pet—Peters. 
PeS—Peters and Spicer. 
PS—Peters & Snead. 


RB—Robt. Bosch. 
Ro—Rockford. 
Ros—Ross. 


S—Steeldraulic. 
Sal—Salisbury. 
Sc—Scintilla. 
Sch—Wheeler-Schebler. 
She—Sheldon. 
Shu—Shuler. 

a all ro and Blood, 
Spi—Spicer 

SpP—Spicer and Pick 
Ste—Detroit Lubro Tevennen. 
Ste or St—Sterling. 
Str—Stromberg. 


Ti—Tillotson. 
T or Tim—Timken 
TO—Timken front. ‘Own rear. 


WG—Warner Gear. 

Wa A War—Warner Corp. (steering 
gear 

Wa—Waukesha (governor). 

Wau—Waukesha. 

W or Wis—Wisconsin 

Wo—wWohlrab. 

Ws—Westinghouse. 


Yo—Young. 
Zen—Zenith. 
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X—External. 


BRAKE DRUMS 
Material 


a—Cast alloy iron. 
A—American Car Fadry. 
D—Dayton. 
E—Ermalite. 
G—Gunite. 

H—Hunt Spiller. 
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Main Bearings 


r—Rear main bearing. 
B—Ball bearing. 


Oiling System 
CC—Pressure to main, connecting rod 
and camshaft bearings. 

P—Pressure to main, connecting rod, 
camshaft bearings and piston pins. 


2—Double Reduction. 
R—Relay—Pendulum Drive. 
S—Spiral bevel. 

w—Worm. 

w/2—Worm or Double Reduction 
Optional. a 

44—Semi-floating. 
%—Three-quarter floating. 


Drive and Torque 


A—Radius Rods and Torque Arm. 
H—Hotchkiss. (springs) 


ed. 
Op—Optional at extra cost. 
A—Amidships. 
R—Rear of amidships main transmission. 
U—Unit with engine. 


WHEELS DRIVEN 


2C—Center pair of rear wheels. 
2R—Rear pair of rear wheels. 
4F—Front and center pair ofrear wheels. 
4R—Four rear wheels. 

6—Six wheels. 


October, 1932 


FUEL | ELEC- FRONT BODY MOUNT- 
ENGINE DETAILS SYST.ITRICAL AXLE BRAKES ING DATA SPRINGS 
— 
MAIN e a M4 
yi BEARINGS “|< 4 SERVICE e|¢ 
= = ~ > 4 p 4 - = 3 s 2 
sisi jai = I§ 5 sii*is e E S181 « 
Els a Elel- © a Eliz 7 $s 2 = a fan a e 
e b : >|s e zy a1 ° a E e 
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3 sje] FS julels ot £1¢ ° sis | 3 ro Ss 
sisi elel] a ue ale| z ~ a a = ° ajo - . . = > 
Ziale a o> - ~| c = = re > ! a = a s ¢ eilole g a a & 
elf }3/4] | so [Elelzl Ss Plsleleeis| e lst : | 88 elf) Slelals . 
s/2/s8/2191] §: |</8 Ssielie@icicigsisis| « |S] & « 1 <e leltlfelalels 3 
zlejaj3sie0 = jelsi§| Geleieisi2 sis se |si és ° zi]o¢8 |elelse|/ se] ss - . 
e|2 E s . xo = Elo E i = > a 7) = c 3s 3 = oa .) xo = - ¢ 2 2 = ° a = 
cletcrel = eo [eslei/S] s2)/ 6/2] ¢]48 3] &] 2 = es; s C = Sa |Sleieiai]ef= 4 ° 3 
Slalole|2 | £a@ |>loja] za;ajlyololevje;2io}] 0 | a] 5 = a| ZO |Slajzrjo}lo]s « “ |< 
24.0] 48-2500] L] C] AJ3-2% | 5%|CC |Mo |Zen |M|DR |DR |P.BB |Lo [Cle [Cla F212 Ge |L6IH 312)P |TX }123 6444/34 |38x2% |40%x2K|N 
41308 $7 137 #3 2600} L} C] Aj7-2% | 9#1CC |Mo |Zen |M|DR |DR |P.BB |Lo Ge IH 312|P |TX }118 63% |34 |38x2% |401%x2k|N 
3/248/5.0]150) 27.3] 64-2600] L} C] A 7-2% |10%/CC |KP |Zen | V|DR |DR |P.BB |Lo Ros |L6IHV /|414/a |TI {158 84 4 |40x2 44x: N 
4/318|4.6|202/35 0} 80-2600} Lj G] C)7-25@ |11 3C [KP |Zen |M|DR |DR |{P.BB_ {Lo Ros |L6IHV /|495|a |TI |155 84 |34 |40x2% |44x3 N 
5/318|4. 6202/35. 0 -2600] L} G] C]7-2% |11#/CC |KP |Zen |M|DR |DR |P.BB_ |Lo Ros |I.6IHV |495la |TI |155 | 84 |34 |40x2%4 |44x3 N 
6/339/4. 2/212/38.4 -2200] H} C}] C 3 ite FP |KP |Zen |M|DR |DR |P.BB {Spi Ros |L61HV_ |623)a |TD |182 {102 4 |42x2% [50x3\ N 
7 67714. 41460] 30.0} 125-2000] L} G} C}4-3 11%|PC |Wa |Zen |M|NE |NE |D.BL |Pe Ros |B6IMV |504/G |T4 |220 [145 4 repre | 40x5 N 
81517/4. 5|330] 51. 3) 10-2400} L} G] C 7-3 13%|PC |Wa |Zen |M|NE |NE |D.BL |Pe Ros |B6IMA |864|G |4M |180 [137 € brea 4 |44x3 N 
9|400|4. 6|296] 40. 9] 110-2300} H] G] Aj4-2.7 | 8H#/FP |Ha |Str |M/DR |DR |dp.Ow |Lo Jac |B4rIA |557ja |TX {161 [100% |34%/40x 50x4 % 
0/525/4. 5] 380] &8. 6} 128-2100] H| C} Al7-2% |141;)P [Ha [Str |M/DR |DR dp.Ow |Lo Jac |B6IA 817|a |TX |161 100 | 4%150x3% |45x4 N 
1/162]. 6| 300) £5. 9] 00-2400] L] G] C]7-3— [13% ]}eC |Wa [Str |M/AL |AL |D.Fu |Ow Ros |L6IH |774/a |CD |Opt |100%/34 |40x3 58x4 \% 
2] 420]5. 2/300] £5. 0} 133-3000] L} G] C}5-2%% |11%|FP |Wa |Str |MJAL |AL |D.Fu |Ow Ros 1H 774\a |jCD reg 100% 4 40x3 58x4 bet 
31549] 4. 5/335] £8. 6] 100-2000] L] G] C]4-3'4 |11%|eC |Wa |Str |M/AL /AL |D.Fu |Ow Ros |B6IM_ |624la |CD Opt 04° 134 1|40x3 58x4 % 
41877| 4.4) £60] 30. 0] 125-2000] Lj G] C 7353 11%|eC |Wa {Str |MIAL [AL |D.Fu |Ow Ros |B6IM 624)a CD |Op 115% |34 40x3 58x4 4% 
5138114. 6] 240] £0.8] 87-2500] L] G] Cj7-2 i338 PC |Wa |Zen |MjAL |AL |D.Fu [Ch Ros |L4IHV [|295|P |TD |Opt |Opt 34 40K x3 \& |3 1x: N 
6| 1162/4. 6/300] t5.9] 97-2000] L} G] C/7-3 13%|PC [Wa |Zen |MJAL jAL |[D.Fu [Ch Ros |L4IHV G |TD jOpt |Opt : 40% x3 & 135% x4 N 
7|162/4.6/300] [5.9 -2000} L} G] Cj7-3 137%4|PC |Wa }Zen |M/AL [AL |D.BL |Ch Ros |Ws4IA |780|G |TX jOpt |jOpt [3€ 4x87 6x: N 
81577|4. 7| £40] 10.0]126-1850] L} G] C] -34% |10%)PC |Wa |Zen |M/AL L |D.BL |Ch Ros |Ws4IA |780|G |TX |Opt |Opt 43x 44 66x4 N 
91638/4. 3/410] 34. 1] 126-1850] L} G} C/4-3 10%/PC |Pe |Zen |M/RB [No |dp.BL /Yo Ros |WrlIA 792 G {TD |139 84 138% 141 kx 53x4 N 
(0|28215. 3)186] 33.7] 73-2800] L}| G] Al7-2% |10#/PC |No |Str |M/AL |JAL |P.BB /Yo Ros 1H 559|G |TX {140 83 4 37x24 (144x4 N 
21|282|5.3|186|33.7| 73-2800} L} G] Aj7-244 |10#|PC [No 'Str |M/AL |AL |P.BB |Yo Ros |L6IHV |459/|G |TX |140 83 4 |37x24% |47x3 N 
92/428/4.412831/45.9] 94-2200] L} G/ Aj7-3 14 |PC |Ha |Str |M/AL [AL |P.BL_ [Yo Ros |L4IHV 625 G |CD {168 |101 3434140x2%_  [54x3 % 
23/428/4.41283145.9] 94-2200) Lj G/ Aj7-3 14 |PC |Ha {Str |MIAL |AL |P.BL [Yo Ros |L4°-HV 625 G |jCD |168 |101 [34 x8 40x244 |54x3 % 
241453|4. 7/300] 48.6] 98 2200] L]G] Aj7-3 [14 |CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |P.BL |Pe Ros |Ws4rA |815ja |FD |192 |120 % |42x3 56x4 A 
251501/4. 91330] 8.6]110-2200] L] G] A]7-3__ |12'4/CC |Ha jZen |MJDR |DR|P.BL |Pe Ros |Ws4rA |815ja |FD |192 [120 54 |42x3 56x4 Xs 
26145814. 41322] :3. 3] 125-2400] H}] C] Aj t-23{ |10%4/FP |*'o |Zen |[M/DR |DRIP.BL |Pe Ros | Ws4rA 815 a |FD {192 |120 % 142x3 56x4 be 
27163814 31110154. 1|126-1850] L|G| C]i-3°— |104%/CC |Bu |Zen |M|DR |DR |P.BL |Pe Ros |Ws4rA |815ja |FD |192 {120 % |42x3 56x4 % 
281707|4. 4] 105] 10.0} 170-2000] H} C] Al7-3% ll & g Hi Zen MIDR |DR |P.BL |Pe Ws4rA ty a@ |FD {192 = 334 |42x3 56x4 “% 
29]707|4. 4|505| 10. 0}170-2000] H] C}] Aj7-3% |\LA|FP |S |Zen |M/DR |DR |P.BL |Pe Ros |Ws4rA 5ja [FD |192 0 133% |42x3 56x4 M6 
30/411}4. 2/236] 10.0] 89- 400] H}] C] “]7-2% |13 |FP |No [St | VJRB |DR|D.BL |Ow Ros |T4IA 8481IG |TD |180 |120 8 |44x3 60x4 % 
311427/4. 2] 267] £5. 9) 100-2 H]| C| Cj]7-2% |13_ |FP |No [Str | VIRB |DR|D.BL |Ow Ros |T4IA 848iG |TD |180 {130 44x3 60x4 ke 
321638] 4. 2/340] 14.0} 120-2400] H}] C] C/7-2% |13%x|FP |No Str VIRB |DR|D.BL |Ow Ros |T4IA 848IG |TD |204 |130 38 |44x3 60x4 8 
33|754|5. 1/510] 76. 7| 240-2900] Hy} C} Cj4-3 4 10 >C No |Zen |M|DR |DR |dp.Lo j|Ow Ros vo 535 of oi | a eee - 44x3 None N 
34142015. 2|300] b4. 4] 130-2800] L] G] C]5-234 |1234]¢P |Ha |Str |M)]DR |DR|D.Fu |Ch Ros |L6I1H a ICD |i62 |108 39x2%4  |39x2¥4 | N 
35/ 42015. 2/300] t4. 41130-2800] L} G] Cj5-2% |12%|/FP |Ha [Str |M|DR |DR |D.Fu [Ch Ros |L6IHV |633ja |CD |162 |108 |34 39x24 46x34 N 
36|462|4.5|300] §5.9] 98-2000] L}] G| Aj7-3 13%|PC |Wa Str MIAL |DR{D.Fu [Ch Ros s6IA Heh a jCD }162 |108 {34 39x24 46x3% N 
37|462/4. 5/300] t5.9| 98-2000] L]G] Al7-3_|13%4]2C |wWa |str |MJAL |DR|D.BL |Ch Ros |Ws6IA |966ja |CD |162 |108 |34 |48x3%4 |53x4 N 
381549|4. 5|332| t8 .6| 100-2000] L] G] A]4-3'4 |11%|PC |Wa |Str |MJAL |LN |D.BL |Ch Ros |Ws61A |966/a |CD |162 [108 |34 |48x3%4 |53x4 N 
39|577|4.. 6] 460] 30. 0]127-2000] L] G] A}t-3'4 |1134)/PC |Wa |Str |M/AL |LN |D.BL |Ch Ros |Ws4IA |792!a CD |162 108 34 [48x33 |53x4 N 
40]52914. 9]350| 51. 2}(12-2000] L] G] Sj7-3' |14 [PC |Ha | -n |M|DR |DR |D.BL [Pe Ros |Ws6IA ll5i]a |/TD |198 [116 |33 |42x3 None N 
411468/4. 7|292| 43. 4] 104-2300] Lj G} Cj7-3 13%|FP |Ha |Str |M|NE |NE |P.Own Ow Ros IA ae FD 192 109 |33% [544% x3 48x3 44 a 
42/5115 .0/398| 54. 2/128-2200] L] G] C]4-3'4 114% |PS jOw |Str |M|RB |NE |P.Ow [Ow Ros |O6IA = 1902/a [FD [192 [111 13344 [50x3¥4  |48x345 [2 
43161115 0/398] 54. 2)128-2200] L] G] C]4-3'4 |1L4&|PS |Ow |Str |M|RB |LN |P.Ow |Ow Ros |O61A 1052ia [FD {180 [109 |3754|48x334 |52x4 % 
44/611]5 . 0/398] 54. 2] | 28-2200] L] G] C/4-3'4 |114|/PS |Ow |Str |M|RB |LN |P.Ow |Ow |C Ros }O6IA = 10#4/a_ JED |180 {109 [37 |48x33q |52x4 % 
45|706|4. 8] £27] 10.0] 138-1900] L] G] S]4-3 76 [11 %|PS JOw |Str |G/RB |LN |P.Ow |Ow |Spi |Own AK Ros |O61A 1052)a |FD |180 |109 [37 /48x3 52x4 4 
46|706|4 _8| 427] 50.0]138-1900] L| G] S]4-3,.% |LLA&]JPS |Ow |str |GIRB |LN |P.Ow |Ow |Cle |Own AK Ros |O6IA 1044}a |FD |180 |109 |37 16 vy X3 36 |52x4 Be 
47|28215.0}176| 33.8] 73-2800] L] G] C]7-2'4 |LOR|PC |No |Zen JMIAL |AL |P.BL Lo {Spi |Tim 30000H [Ros |L61H 420ja |TD |156 90 34 |40x2% |44x3 N 
48|28215 .0|176|33.8] 73-2800] L| G| C]7-214 |10#|PC |No |Zen |M/AL |AL |P.BL |Lo |Spi |Tim 31000H /Ros |L61H 560)a |TD 168 102 34 [40x24 |56x4 N 
49/501/4. 6/330] £8.6}110-2200] L} G}] AJ7-3 12\%4|PC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |P.Lo Lo Cle Tim 27050 Ha |T6IA 940/D D 186 4 118% 34 [41x3 56x4 % 
50/611]4. 5| £10] 54. 1]130-2000} L] G] A]7-344 |16%|PC |Ha |Str |M/DR |DR |P.Lo |Lo [Spi /Tim 27050 [Ros |T6IA = /940/D_ [TX |18035)112 14/34 [41x3 56x4 4 
51|779/4. 5] 10}56. 1]1 O-1800] L} G] A|7-344 ]165,|PC |Ha |Str |M/DR |DR |P.Lo Lo {Spi |Tim 27050 Ros |T61IA 940 > TX 180% 11234/34 [41x3 56x4 % 
52141114. 5|270| 40.8] 83-2100] L] G| Cj4-2% |12#|FP |Bu |Zen | V/JAL |AL |D.Fu_ |Lo Blo Tim 35000H |Ha |L41H 744 X |216 614134 |42x2% [58x3 % 
53/549]4.5|330| 48.6] 99-2000] L] G] C]4-344 |1144|CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.Ow |Mo |Spi_ |Tim Ros |Ws4IA |576la |CX |Opt | 88 [34 |48x3 58x4 N 
§41677/4. 4| 440/50.0]125-2000] L] G] C]4-344 |114%|CC |Ha |Zen |M|] R |DR|D.Ow |Mo |Spi_ |Tim Ros |Ws4IA |792ja |CX jOpt | 89 |34 |48x3 58x4 N 
55/4914. 5|295|43.4] 90-2000] L] G] C]4-344 |11%|CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.Ow |Mo |Spi |Tim Ros |Ws4IA |792/s |CD |Opt jOpt |34 |48x3 60x34 |N 
561549|4. 5/330) 48.6] 99-2000] L] G| C/4-3%4 |11%|CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.Ow |Mo {Spi /|Tim Ros |Ws4IA 792\8 CD |Opt [Opt |34 [48x3 60x34 | N 
57|67714. 4] 440] 30.0]125-2000] L] G] A]4-3'4 |1134|CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.Ow |Mo |Spi_ |Tim aoe ota yin cD pt Opt 4 |48x3 pts N 
58|396|4. 9| 250] 38.4] L00-2100| H| C] S|7-2%4 |13%%|FP |Ow |Zen |M|DR |DR |P.Ow |Ow |Spi |Own 6D os |Lr4l AS|® [CE 194 761109 76 134 [42x3 5144x4 | N 
§9|519|4. 0/333] 45.9] 118-2100] H| C] S}7-3 15$|FP |Ow |Zen | EJ/LN |LN |dp.Ow |Ow |Spi |Own 12D Ros bate 833)a {Cl 194% 109 % |34 ¥ |42x3 42x N 
601519/4. 01333145. 9] 118-2100] HI Cl SI7-3 154#|/FP |Ow |Zen | E|LN |LN |dp.Ow |Ow [Spi {Own 12D Ros |Ws6IA /|833ia ICI [194341109%41344 142x3 42x4 I 
vee fron. PC—Pressure to mains and connecting R—Radius Rods 
BRAKES—SERVICE | Bonde steel. rod bearings. T—Torque Arm. 
‘ Pressed steel. G—Pump, gravity and splash. U—Torque Tube. 
Location — Pressed steel. PS—Pressure with splash. 
3 b , s—Cast steel $P—Circulating with splash. 
—Two Wheels, rear only. r M of the 
age I ar heel an a on all Sac ts ‘sek the iret retorence mark E SPRINGS 
our wheels throug’ riveshaft. cond to oy: 
4—Four Wheels, front and rear. fac —_—_ FRAM Auxiliary Type 
4r—Four Wheels, rear only. 
6—Six Wheels, front and rear. Type 34 Semb-elliptic above or below main 
—Jackshaft. i—“I"" Beam. : 
P—Propeller shaft. C—Channel. 4—Quarter elliptic. 
CLUTCH F—Gheanel tapered front and rear. ag spring. 
—Channel reinforced w ner. ; 
Type Type B— Channel reinforced with both liner O— Optional. 
_ D—Miultip!le disk. and fishplate. 
a dp—Double plate. P—Channel reinforced with plate. 
: O—Plate in oil. TL—Channel tapered front and rear TIRES 
. P—Single plate reinforced with liner. 
Operation D—Drop Center B—Balloon. 
sat Se ee cumat 
ment gh Pressure Pneumatics. 
FA Byrne and mechanical, ENGINE FUEL: SYSTEM | + a High Pressure Pneumatics 
M—Mechanical. Valve Arrangement Fuel Feed in —— 
V—Vacuum. °—Pneumatics at extra cost 
| pr as E—Electric pump. , 
BRAKES—HAND ee a pe pump. 
Location Camshaft Drive — TRANSMISSION 
C—Chain. : ° 
C—Center of double propeller shaft. G—Gear. Location 
2—Rear wheels. REAR AXLE A—Amidships. 
R—Worm or bevel gearshaft. ° ial Final Dri nd Type J—Unit with jackshaft. 
T—Transmission. Piston Materia inal Urive a yp U—Unit with engine. 
—Driveshaft. B—Bevel 
A—Aluminum alloy. evel. 
ote fem h—Full-tioatt }: . 
Type C—Cast iron. Fr eulh Goating. Auxiliary Location 
N—Nickel iron. —Hypoid. 
D—Tru-Stop disk. S—Aluminum alloy with strut. i—Internal Gear. No—Not furnish 
—TInternal. 





